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NEWPORT (I. OF W.) AND THE 
REVOLUTION OF 1688. 


THERE recently came into my hands a small 
MS. book, bound in forel, and measuring 
84 by 33 inches. It formerly had two clasps, 
but these have been torn away. On the 
outside is written, in neat Old English 
characters, ‘‘ King William’s Birthday.” 
The first page is headed :— 
A List of Subscribers 


For an Annual Meeting at the 
George Inn at Newport on the 
Fourth day of November to*** 
Com’emorate the Birthday of our 
Great Deliverer King William the 
Third of Glorious and im/’ortal 
Memory where a Dinner will 

be provided at 2s: 6d each Subscri- 


ber. 
1741. 





| 


| 


Below are the signatures of twenty-three 
subscribers. The meetings continued to 
be held annually, the heading of each 
page being similar to that just cited, and 


|followed by the names of the subscribers, 





most of which are signatures. The date is 
placed at the end of the heading in each 
year up to 1745, but in that year among the 
signatures is the following entry: “‘ At this 
meeting y® 5 Nov" 1744 Mr. Benj: Travers is 
unanimously elected Steward of this Society 
for their next meeting ”’ ; and in the following 
year the heading continues, “ at this meeting, 
being the 4 of Novemb" 1745, Mr. Benj. 
Travers is unanimously continued President 
for y® next meeting.’ It would appear, 
therefore, that the first dinner entered in this 
book was held in 1740. From 1745 a Pre- 
sident was elected annually, who took the 
chair at the dinner, and was responsible for 
collecting the subscriptions and paying the 
expenses of the meeting. At the end of the 
book are rough accounts from 1754-63, 
1771-80, and 1783-90. The first statement 
runs :— 
Novemb’ the 15% 1754. 


Paid for Ringing ee ee oe OF 12330 
The Servants oe oe oe en OF: 26 
The Guns ee ee e oe O: 226 

N.B.—At the same time it was unanimously 


agreed that the Guns should not be used in 
future. 


The ‘“‘ Guns’’ seem to refer to a birthday 
salute, now to be discontinued, but the peal 
of bells is kept up, as in 1787 the ringers are 
allowed 10s. In.1747 a supper at ls. each 
subscriber was substituted for the dinner. 
In 1752 we read that ‘“‘ the President Elect 
(Mr. John Bunny) has promised an Oration 
at y° next meeting.’ The date was 
changed in 1752 from the 4th to the 15th 
of November,the celebrated “‘ eleven days ”’ 
having been omitted when the ‘‘ New Style”’ 
became legal in September of that year; 
but in 1783 “it was resolved that it be 
held on the 4th day of Nov’ New Stile, 
with the concurrence of the Club at the 
Wheatsheaf.” In 1770 the society shifted 
from the George to the Bugle Inn, and there 
remained, the charge for the supper being 
increased in 1779 to 1s. 6d. each subscriber. 

Among the signatures the most noticeable 
is that of John Wilkes, who had a house at 
Sandown. His name occurs once only, in 
1788. He was perhaps specially invited to 
celebrate the centenary of the Revolution. 
Many of the remainder are well-known 
Island names. I have some genealogical 
notes of Wavell, Miller, Cowlam, Pike, and 
Harwood, all of whom were residents of 
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Newport or Carisbrooke. These families 
were all connected by marriage. I should 
be glad to have any informaticn regarding 
Wavell, who attended a meeting in 1771. 
His Christian name appears to be Jonathan, 
and he was probably the father of Dr. John 
Wavell, a well-known physician in the 
island. The last entry is for_1790, there 
being no more room in the book. At this 
meeting Dr. Peter Lewis was elected Presi- 





dent for 1791. 


It would be interesting to know up to what 
society continued to 


date the 
annual meetings. 


Alphibetical List of. Subscribers, with dates of 
first and list attendance. 


J. Abbatt, 1771 
Richard Alford, 1757-8 
William Allen, 1773 
Wm. Arnold (President 
1754), 1749-59 
(Rev.) Elias Atkins 
(President 1768, 
1787), 1761-86 
M. Bagster, 1742-3 
Tho. Bagster, 1743 
G. Baines, 1780 
W. Baker, 1786-9 
James Barker, 1779-82 
Richard Barlow (Presi- 
dent 1774), 1769-83 
James Barlow, 1781 
Geo. Barton (President 
1779), 1778-87 
Robt. Bird, 1755-6 
Cornelis Jan Breewagt, 
1773 
Richard Brown (Presi- 
dent 1762), 1747-90 
Thomas Buckell, 1784-6 
John Bunny (President 
1753), 1745-6 
John Bussell, 1740 
John Campbell, 1765 
Wm. Carpenter. 1771-4 
HR. Carpenter, 1773 
John Chater, 1756-7 
John Clarke (President 
1767), 1766—74 
John Coker, 1756-7 
Nichs. Collison, 1784 
John Cook, 1787-8 ° 
John Cooke, 1740-2 
Richd. Cooke (President 
1776, 1788), 1765-90 
Wm. Cooke (President 
1777, 1786), 1765-89 
Wm. Cooper, 1787 
Capt. John Cope, 1740 
Thos. Cope, 1742 
John Cotton, 1740-50 
Richd. Cowlam, 1742-9 
John Crow, 1744-5 
(Rev.) Thos Dalton 
(President 1790), 
1789-90 
Peter Daniell, 1779-80 
Edwd. Davies, 1741 
John Davies, -1785-6 


David Davis, 1788 
Tho. Daw (President 
1780), 1774-84 
Willm. Daw, 1780 
John Daw, 1784-8 
James Day, 1773 
Richd. Deacon, 1771-3 
Robert Deacon, 1773 
Jno. Delgarno, 1747-54 
Geo. Doughty, 1760 
Geo. Douglas (President 
1765), 1755-78 
Robert Dore, 1788-§ 
George Dyke, 1743 
Isaac Espinoza, 1744 
Capt. Finkonson (? Sin- 
konson), 1745 
Richd. Foquett (?),1764 
Hugh Maclean Frome, 
176 
Peter Fromow, 1785-90 
James Getly, 1756 
Charles Giffard, 1758 
F. Gleed, 1784 
Wm. Goodeve (Presi- 
dent 1781), 1775-90 
Richd. Gosse, 1783-90 
Jim Gould, 175% 
Edwd. Grace, 1782 
Arthur Gray, 1773 
John Gray (President 
1782), 1780-9 
Jno. Greene, 1742-8 
Jas. Gumm (President 
1764), 1761-4 
Jas. Hardley, 1788 
Wm. Harwood, 1772 
James Hawksley (Pre- 
sident 1770), 1770—4 
John Hayles (President 
1771), 1770-3 
W. Heath, 1771-4 
Edwd. Hinxman, 1765 
Jas. Hollier, 1788 
Wm. Hollier, 1788 
(?) Ralph Houghton, 
1763 


<) 


Wm. Johnson, 1740-7 
John Johnson, 1782-9 
James Jolliffe, 1747-57 
John Jolliffe, 1742-3 
Wm. Jolliffe, 1756-78 
S. King, 1748-51 





hold its 





Thos. Kinman, 1788 

Jas. Kirkpatrick (Pre- 
sident 1749), 1740-81 

Jas. Kirkpatrick, junr, 
(President 1784), 
1776-90 

John Kirkpatrick, 
1777-89 

Joseph Kirkpatrick, 
1782-92 

Wm. Knowles, 1779-90 

John Leigh (President 
1760), 1740-63 

Bar. E. Leigh, 1741 

Ste. Leigh, 1756-72 

Dr. Peter Lewis (Presi- 
dent 1791), 1789-90 

Joseph Lowe, 1769 

Mordo Macaulay (Pre- 
sident 1752), 1747-62 

Jos. Masefield, 1788 

Rt. Maywood, 178¢ 

Arthur Messant, 1740- 
1753 

Jno. Miller, Junr , 1773 

Thos. Morgan, Esq., 
740 


Ant. Morgan, 1743-4 
Henry Morton, 1744-5 
Andw. Mouncher, 1787- 
1788 
Geo. V. Neimburg, 1778 
W. Newman, 1757 
Peter Nichols, 1763 
eter Nichols (Presi- 
den. 1778), 1777-90 
S. (? L.) Nicholson, 
1756-7 
Wm. Norton, 1751-3 
Robt. Noyes, 1751-3 
Phillip Odar, 1740-5 
Geo. Oglander, 1741-5 
R. Palmer, 1740-1 
Tho. Parkinson, 1742-“ 
Mr. Patrick, 1744 
Hugh Pearson, 1756-60 
Nichs. Pearson, junr., 
1747-50 
Geo. Pedder, junr., 
1788-90 
Henry Perkins, 1784-8 
G. Phelps, 1773 
S. Phillipps, 1780-1 
Frans. Pike (President 
1766), 1764-96 
John Pike, 1778-85 
Wm. Pike (President 
1773), 1773 
Richd. Porter, 1758-66 
John Potticary (Presi- 
dent 1789), 1788—90 
Cha. A. Powlett, 1743 
John Prosser, 1740 
Richd. Prowse, 1786-90 
George Pyke, 1745-7 
R. Ratsey, 1773 
John Read, 1740-55 
Jereh. Read (President 
1785), 1784-7 
John Redston, 1740 
Loving Redston (Presi- 
dent 1748), 1741-58 


a} 


Wm. Redston, 1747-8 
Wm. Reynolds, 1765 
Wm. Richardson, 1773 
Jno. Rickman, 1740-7 
Edwd. Roach, 1742-8 
Hen. Roberts (Presi- 
dent 1750), 1740-64 
Heny. Roberts, junr., 
1749-53 
Will. Rochfort, 1744 
(Alderman) Mark 
Rogers (President 
1751), 1741-73 
Fras. Rogers (President 
1772), 1761-79 
Matthew Rolleston, 
1744 
Samuel Rolleston (Pre- 
sident 1761), 1760-4 
Hugh Rose, 1755-73 
Heaton Rose, 1771 
Linthonn Rotrey, 1773 
John Rud, 1746 
Robert Sandy, 1747-8 
Nichs. Scanland, 1745-6 . 
Jereh. Self, junr., 1787 
Thos. Serle (President 
1756), 1750-74 
Wm. Sharp (President 
1755), 1749-90 
Wm. Sharp, jun., 1757- 
1759 


Saml. Sills (President 
1759), 1756-9 
Richd. Slader, 1749-60 
Richd. Slader, 1778 
David Smith, 1765-9 
Chas. Smythe, 1754 
Richd. Stephens, 1765- 
1771 
Alexander Stewart,1771 
Edwd. Stockton, 1786-7 
(Rev.) John Sturch 
(President 1775), 
1756-90 
Thos. Sweet, 1769-72 
David Sweet, 1787 
Wm. Tackwell, 1763-8 
John Taylor, 1747-51 
Robt. Taylor, 1749-51 
Thos. Temple (Presi- 
dent 1759), 1749-82 
Samuel Terrick, 1740 
John Till, 1751 
Thos. Townsend, 1756-8 
John Trattle (President 
1763), 1740-68 
Jos. Trattle, 1761-4 
Robt. Trattle, 1747-55 
Benj. Travers (Steward 
1745, President 1746) 
1740-56 
John Tucker, 1771-84 
Elisha Turner, 1770-1 
Thos. Turner, 1769-77 
Wm. Turner, 1754-72 
John Upward, 1781 
Jno. Venn, 1740-8 
George Wade, 1780 
F. Walker, 1778 
John Warrener, 1754 
E. Watson, 1787 
Jonn. Wavell, 1771 
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James Whitehead, 
1752-8 

John Wilkes, 1788 

Hugh Wilkinson, 1744— 


James Wellman (Presi- 
dent 1783), 1779-85 
Jno. Wellman, 1787 
Wm. White (President 
1747), 1740-73 1745 
John Whitehead,41740- F. Williams, 1740-6 
1746 Robt. Young, 1789-90 





C. W. Friresrace, Capt. 
‘WEDDING TROUSSEAU OF A LADY | 
i c. 1630. 


THERE is considerable reason for supposing | 
the following bill, headed “‘ Wedding Clothes 
for her,” is in the handwriting of Paulus 
Ambrosius Croke, some interesting extracts 
from whose accounts were published ante, 
pp: 36. It is fairly certain that the 
““her”’ of the paper was Lucy, his sole 
daughter and heiress, born of his second 


5, 


wife Susanna, daughter of Thomas Coo of | 


Boxford, Surrey. Lucy’s marriage licence 
is dated 17 Feb., 6 Charles (1630), and a 
loose leaf torn from a pocket-book reads :— 


‘“ Edw. Heath was married to Lucy Croke, the 
only daughter of Paul Amb. Croke, the 21st of 
February, being Shrove Munday, in the yeare of 


our Lord 1630.” 

Her husband Edward Heath was son of Sir 
Robert Heath, Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench. He was born Sept. 2, 1612. 
This torn and crumpled paper is a useful! 
contribution to the history of prices, and 
also affords no little insight into marriage 
costume at the date. Many of the items 
are wrongly carried out. The totals are 
also wrong, tut the copy is faithful to the 
original. 


Wedding clothes for her, 1791. 
£ 8. d. 
Imp’ for 13 yards of silver stuffe at 
52s. the y rarde 33 15 0| 
For 7 yardes and a quarter of silver 
stuffe at 33s. the yarde tk 12S 
For 11 yardes of willow collored satten on 
at 14s. the yerde 714 O 
For 7 yardes of pinck “collored satten 
damaske at 14s. the yarde .. 418 0 
For 7 yardes of wrought grograne at 
9s. 4d. the yarde S & 4 
For one ell of rich white taffate at 14s. 
the ell ee | ee ae 
For 4 ells of rich white taffate sarsnett 
at 10s. ell ae 2 6 6 


For on ell and a halfe. of gold. couller 


and white taffate at 12s.the ell .. 018 0 
For 4 yardes of watchet and 8 yardes 

of yellow saye at 2s. the ell. 140 
For I ell and a quarter more of taffate 

at 12s. the ell 015 0 
For 74 ouzence of gold ‘and silve r bone 

lace at 5s. 6d. the ouzence .. 20 11 32 
For 6 paire of gold and silver buttons 

and loopes: .. ae eo ee O14 O 
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13 For 8 ouzence of gold & silver boone 
| lace edging at 5s. 6d. the ouzence 
For 23 ouzence of silver boone lace at 
5s. the ouzence 


For 15 ouzence of french silver lace 
| at 5s. ye ouz. 
| For 2 


ouzence of gold “and silver lace e 

| at 5s. the ouzence " 

For 12 dozen of gold & silv er buttons. 

|For 7 ouzence & a qrtr. of silver 
partchmt lace at 5s. the ouzence 

| For one ouzence & halfe a qrtr of 
silver boone edging at 5s. the ouzence 

| For 3 dozen of silver cheine buttons at 

For a quartern of silke.. = oe 

| For a gorgett .. ‘ 

For a muffe & 2 paire of gloves Ss 

For a sute of knotts 

For a fann ee 

For a maske 

For another gorgett 

For a hanchare he fe 

For small lace .. 

For boone lace & seameing 

For a capp & a handcare heife. . 

For a yard of boone lace : “S 

For silver Risbone gartering knotts 
and roses as appeareth by the bill .. 

For a shirtt & a smock. . ‘me 

For other linengs 





For making a pincke cullored taffete 
petticoate & wastcott 

For canvas & buckaram for it. 

For 15 yards of boone edging of silver r 
wayelng 2 ouzences & a dr. at 5 
the ouz. . 

For a quarter of white sarsnett 

For 6 stomacher buttons 

For silke for it .. 

For making a gowne of ‘cloth ‘of silver 

For canvas & stifeninge for it. 

For Ribbone 

For a buske & marking the pane ee 

| For white callecoe to _ under the 

| bodyes wings & skirtt« Sig 

| For silke for them 

| For making her willow ‘collored petti- 

coate & weste cott with gold & 





silver lace 
For stifning for it 
For fine buckaram for it 
For ribbone for it 
For a edgg at the bottome & marking 
the panes = 
For 7 yards of willow coullored ‘callicoe 


to lyne the peticotte at 12d. the yard 
For silke for them fi we ‘ae 
For makeing a_ pincke colloured 


damaske petticoate laste wth silver 
laces . : ae 

For ribbone for it 

For fine buckaram to put under the 


le aces . 
For an edgg for the bottome & a 
pockett ee ee ee 


For silke for it .. 
For making a skye coullored "grogran 
petycoate ° 

For ribbone for it 
~~ fine buckeram to put under the 
aces oe ee 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


lO = bo ke CO 


21 
15 
5 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 


0 
0 


_ 
MIote Ce WWwWooOWwe 


_ 


ae 


_ 


0 
0 
0 


£149 10_ 


9 


3 


© 


me bm Or bo ~1 bo 


He bo 


0 
6 
3 
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ek e 
For an edgg at the bottom &a pockett 0 0 10 
For silke for it .. ee Sea 
For making the peticoate of silver stuff ee a 
For ribbone for it Owe 
For fine buckeram&an eddg &a pockett Os 
For silke for it .. ° Rais dee his: 
For making her scar lett coote. 0 9 O 
For satten for the staye & stiffe ning 
for the wings & pockett ee 0 1-10 
For bordring ribbons, callicoe, & 
claspes aS os os ee 0 2 0 
For silke for it .. es “a 0..2° 6 
For a paire of bene sleeves 7) EOE =8 
For a ground role & a pettic: atrole .. 0 6 4 
For a paire of silke bodyes 09 0 
For making her petticoate of scarlett 
beays AES ieee 
For bordering & "ribbone & silke & a 
pockett 0 2.9 
For 8 yards & a , qrt. of scarlet beayé es 
to make the coate & peticoate, 
7s. 6d. the yard a6 a's ial yer cee 
£13 12 0 


For a knyfe wth a bludd stone haft .. 0 5 0O 
For x yardes & a halfe of faune 
coullered wrought grogran at 16 the 


yard as 414 6 
For an ell & a quarter of taffate os COs: -s 
For 8 ouzence and a quarter of 

partchmt. plate lace 2 2 6 
For 20 dozen of small buttons at 8s. 

a dozen 013 4 
For 3 dozehan 9. y ards of bardsey satten 

chenie at 3s. = Ori 3 
For 3 ouz. 3 quarters of tauney = Ou °e 
For di an ouz. of silke .. Os 2s 
For 5 yardes of tauey ribbin. ingr raine 

at 6d. is 0 2 6 
For 2 yardes &a 1 halfe of 4d. ribbin .. 0 0 10 
For one yard of galloone = — 0-0 4 
For cullered silkes Hs oo IO 2B 
For lace for her of seeverall s ortes .. 415 3 
For 6 yardes of Copwell laune. oo OB. 6 

16 01 2 
is 12 0 


1 49 10 6 


£179 03 8 


On another loose sheet, probably in 
reference to the same occasion, is the 
following :— 


A note of the goods that came amongst the furni- 
ture of the red and white Tufftafity bed. 
Three peecys of valence for a bed of needle worke 

of diverse coulers. 

A carpet of needleworke of diverse coulers. 

A tale for a sweete bag of needleworke of diverse 
coulers, being the story of Solomon and the 
2 Harlotts. 

A peece of needleworke lind with blew callico, 
being our Saviour’s crucifixion, lying in his 
tomb, and his resurrection. 

A peece of Indian stuffe of severall coulers, being 
a bed quilt lind with red callico. 

A sattin quilt of severall coulers. 

A large mantle for a bed, being of cloath of silver 
& lind with yellow taffaty, with 4 tallits of 
silke & silver. 


THOMAS HEYWOOD AND ‘ THE. 
FAIR MAID OF THE EXCHANGE.” 


(See ante, p. 261.) 


EQuaLLy clear indications of Heywood 
are to be found in the text of the play. The 
notable words are these : associate (v.), com- 
pendious, exigent (n.), fluence, lackey (v.),. 
immure, perplexion, quittance (v.). It will 


occurrence. 

P. 7, associate, v.=accompany. 

And we not present to associate you. 
Used once in this sense by Shakespeare.. 
Common in Heywood. Compare ‘If You 
Know not Me,’ 297 :— 

Thither, so please you, we'll associate you. 
Occurs again in ‘The Brazen Age,’ 181 ; 
‘Tron Age,’ 330; ‘ Luerece,’ 175, 203 ; and 
elsewhere. 

P. 11, lackey, v. 


Bowdler. Will you get up and ride ? 
Mall. No, Pll lackey by his side. 


In ‘ The Brazen Age,’ 178 :— 

I'll lackey by thee wheresoe’er thou goest. 
Also ‘ 1 Edward IV.,’ 16; ‘ Love’s Mistress,” 
110. 

P, 13, ommure, 


.the depth of grief 
That is immur’d within my heart’s deep closet. 


One of the commonest of Heywood’s many 
Latinisms, especially in its literal sense. 
For its metaphorical application, as here, 
compare * The Brazen Age,’ 212 :— 
Immur’d with death. 

The word occurs no fewer than six times in 
‘The Brazen Age.’ 

P. 32, perplexion. 

The true perplexion of her wounded heart. 

Again in ‘ The Goiden Age,’ 40. 

P. 56, fluence. 


The natural fluence of my own wit had beer 
far better, 


Compare 
7 


‘os 


‘Royal King and Loyal Subject, 


.-I have lost my spirit And fluence of my brain. 


The earliest authority for this word in 
“N.E.D.’ is this passage from ‘ The Fair 
Maid of the Exchange.’ Chapman uses it a 
little later, but then only in the primary 
sense of “‘ stream.”’ The only other citation 
in the Dictionary is from Wood’s ‘ Athene 
Oxonienses,’ ‘‘ fluence in discourse ’’—not @ 





J. Harvey Bioom. 


parallel use. 





be best to take them in the order of their- 





| 
a 
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P. 57, compendious. 

(Fiddle, the clown)....I have spent some time 
in idle words. therefore be you compendious, and 
tell me if my Mistress handkercher be done or no. 
This is one of Nick’s words in 
kill’d with Kindness ’ (97), 


I am brief, and not compendious. 


“A Woman 


P. 68, quittance, v. 
Brother, if I live I'll quittance thee for this. 
See ‘ 2 Edward IV.,’ 172 :— 

Jane Shore or I may re you for this. 


Also in ‘ 1 Edward IV.,’ 33; ‘ Challenge for 
Beauty,’ 63. Except in Greene's writings, 
it rarely occurs elsewhere as a verb, 


P. 87, exigent. 
-hath Captain Racket 
Banded old Flower ‘to such an exigent. 
“ The Four Prentices of London,’ ii. 221, has 
+... Since our frowning stars 
Have brought us to this narrow exigent. 

The only other unusual word in this play 
is the adjective ‘* eloquious,”’ which I should 
have believed to be a coinage of Heywood’s 
but that the ‘ N.E.D.’ cites an earlier use 
in Nash. So far as I know, it is not to be 
found elsewhere either in Heywood or any 
other writer. It is, however, just the kind 
of adjective that we should expect Heywood 
to employ, since he has “ deceptious”’ 
(‘Iron Age,’ 317), ; ‘combustious ” (‘ Iron 
Age,’ 404), “ perjurious”’ (‘Golden Age,’ 
44), “ tranquillous ”’ (* Lucrece,’ 169), “‘ tym- 
panous”’ (‘Earth and Age,’ 140; ‘ The 
Man-hater, 183), ‘‘ facinorious’’ (‘ Chal- 
Jenge for Beauty,’ Prol.), and other kindred 
forms that have failed to establish them- 
selves. 

Passing from single words to words used 
in combination, we shall find many turns 
of expression pointing just as clearly to 
Heywood. In the opening speech of the 
play Scarlet says to Bobbington :— 

Come, Bobbington, this star-bespangled sky 
Bodeth some good. 

In ‘ Love’ e’s Mistress’ Admetus, addressing 
Apollo, ‘* bridegr oom to Morning, day’ s 
eternal king,’ speaks (p. 95) of the ‘ ‘ fat 
thighs of bulls’ burnt as a sacrifice to him, 
of which the savour, 

wrap’d in clouds of smoke and fire, 

To thy star-spanaled palace durst aspire ; 
and again, shortly before the passage in 
which these lines occur, Apuleius says to 
Midas :— 


See’st thou this sphere spangled with all these 
stars ? 
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P. 43. Phillis, pestered by Gardiner with 
unwelcome attentions, contemptuously ex- 
claims :— 

What am I, you cipher, parenthesis of words ? 
using the term applied by Falconbridge in 
“1 Edward IV.’ (29) to the idly-prating 
Josselin :— 

Away with this parenthesis of words! 


P. 57. Bowdler playfully addresses Fiddle, 
the clown, as “‘ my sweet russeting....my 
little apple-john.” ‘‘ You are a pippin- 
monger to call me russeting or apple-john,” 
exclaims Fiddle; whereupon Bowdler_re- 
torts with 

Sirra Russeting, Pll pare your head off. 
To “pare off” a head seems a strange 
expression, and is certainly not a common 
one. But Heywood uses it several times 
elsewhere. I have noted two references : 
one in ‘The Brazen Age’ (183), where 
Homer, speaking of Hercules and the 
Hydra, tells us that 
-when his sword 

Par’d off one head, from that ‘another grew ; 
and the second in Part II. of ‘The Iron 
Age’ (356), where it is said of Achilles’ sword 

-In his warlike hand 
It hath cleft Trojans to ‘the navel down, 
Par'd heads off faster than the harvest scythe 
Doth the thin stalks. 

. 66. Frank to Phillis :— 

ia careful thoughts that hammer in my brain 
Bid me abandon wanton love, ’tis vain. 
The phrase to “ hammer in the head” is 
one affected by Greene, Peele, and Lodge. 
I cannot recollect the use of “‘ hammer in 
the brain”? elsewhere. But in the second 
part of Heywood’s ‘Iron Age,’ 369, we 
have 

There’re more hammers beating in my brain 

Than ever toucht Vulean’s anvil. 

P. 66. The expression to 
crown ”’— 


Tz; 


impale with a 


There shalt thou find him wand’ring up and down 
Till some fair saint impale him with a croun—- 
occurs again in ‘ King Edward IV.’ (Part II. 
p- 94) :— 
I will not take the English standards down 
Till thou empale my temples with thy crown; 
and in * The Four Prentices of London,’ 
227 :— 

-look to behold this front 
Empal’d and circled with a royal crown. 

P. 71. Mall Berry, as yet only betrothed 
to Bowdler, calls him ‘* husband,’’ where- 
upon Ralph observes :— 

A forward maiden by this light, “ husband’ 
before the clerk hath said Amen ! 
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Compare Chartley’s speech in ‘The Wise 
Woman of Hogsdon,’ 289-90 :— 

-we will have no more at our marriage, but 
myself, to say,I take thee, Luce; thou to say, I, 
Luce, take thee, Robin: the Vicar to put us to- 
gether, and your Father, to play the Clerk and 
cry Amen. 

The correspondence is just worth noting, 
since in both cases the allusion is to the 
marriage service. 

P. 72. Bowdler having 
the Cripple exclaims :— 
Adue, fond humourist, parenthesis of jests, 
Whose humour like a needless cipher fills a room. 
Though, as we have seen, “ parenthesis of 
words ”’ is used by Heywood elsewhere than 
in this play, I do not find ‘“ parenthesis of | 
jests” again. But the cipher — serving 
merely to “fill a room” will be found in 
‘The Golden Age,’ 25 :— 

Women, fair queen, are nothing without. men, 
You are but ciphers, empty rooms to fill. 

There still remains the possibility 
that ‘The Fair Maid of the Exchange’ 
may be a recension by Heywood of an 
earlier work from another hand, but on 
the whole it seems more reasonable to 
account for its departure from “ the style 
or economy” of “the rest of his labours ” 
by regarding it as a deliberate attempt to 


made his exit, 





elevate the pitch of his verse. The pro- 
logue, with its promise of higher flights in 
the future, seems to me to lend strong 


support to this conclusion, and the fact 
that in this of all plays Heywood should 
claim indulgence for the ‘“‘ low plain song ?} 
of the author’s muse to imply a conscious- 
ness that the playgoers of the day demanded 
@ more inflated style of verse than he had 
been wont to give them. 

H. DuGpALE SYKES. 
Enfield, Middlesex. 





STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 





BRITISH ISLES. 

(See 10 S. xi, xii; 11 S. i.-xii, passim ; 
12 S.i. 65, 243, 406; ii. 45, 168, 263, 
345 ; ili. 125, 380, 468 ; iv. 69, 207.) 

LOCAL WORTHIES (continued). 


CouNTESS SPENCER. 


Harleston, Northamptonshire. On 
Oct. 31, 1904, the first anniversary of the 
death of the Countess, the late Earl Spencer 
unveiled a cattle drinking -fountain to her 
memory. It stands just outside Harleston, 
beside the main road leading _to Althorp, 





and is constructed of Cornish granite 
relieved at the back with some 'Harleston 
stonework. The troughs are 11 ft. long, 
and above them rises a granite tablet: 
containing a shield displaying-the ccmbined 
Spencer and Seymour arms, and the follow- 
ing inscription :— 
In memory of 

Charlotte, Countess Spencer. 

Born 28th Septr. 1835. Died Oct. 
By her husband. 


31st, 1903. 


She that I loved, for God’s dumb creatures cared,- 
Felt for their pain, and in their pleasures shared ; 
This wayside fountain in the years to be 
Will quench their thirst and keep her memory. 
W. RR. D. A. 
The initials are those of Sir Wm. Ryland 
D. Atkins, M.P. for the Middleton Division 
of Lancashire. 
On the slope behind the memorial a 
grove of silver birch trees has been planted. 


VISCOUNTESS ALTHORP, 


1911 Earl 
in Althorp 
the late 
stands on 
and 
ligh. 


Althorp, Northampton.—In 
Spencer caused to be erected 
Park two memorials to his wife, 
Viscountess Althorp. The first 
the rising ground south of the house, 
consists of an obelisk some 20 ft. 
It is thus inscribed :— 


(Front) Viscountess Althorp, 
14 Dec: 1868, 
4 July, 1906. 
Sempre. 
(Back) Alma Beata 


e Bella. 

The second is placed at the ecmmence- 
ment of the avenue leading to Brington 
Church, and marks the spot where the 
bearers changed over at the funeral. Cna 
cairn of local stone 7 ft. high is the follow- 
ing :— 

Near this spot 
rested the beloved remains of 
Margaret, Viscountess Althorp, 
9 July, 1906. 


VALTER Scort. 


Kilsby, Northamptonshire.—The son of 
the contractor for the construction of the 
L. & N.W. Railway between Rugby and 
Northampton was killed in September, 
1880, through the engine on which he was 
riding leaving the rails. Near the spot 
where the accident occurred a_ roughly 
hewn grey’ granite memorial has been 
placed. It stands on the north side, about 
7 yards from the up line, and about 800 yards 
on the Rugby side of Kilsby and Crick 
station, in a plot of ground sbout 6 ft. 
square, feneed with iron rails. The front 
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face has been polished to receive the follow- 
ing inscription :— 
Near this spot 
“Valter Scott, Junr., 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Son of the Contractor for this Railway 
lost his life 
by the accidental overturning 
of a locomotive 
September 22nd, 1880, 
aged 21 years. 
His body was taken to Newcastle for burial. 


Sirk Henry Epwarps. 


Weymouth.—In 1886 astatue was erected 
to commemorate Sir Henry Edwards. It 
is placed near the pier, and represents him 
standing erect, and grasping a roll of papers. 
The pedestal is thus inscribed — 

‘** Erected by public subscription, A.p. 1886, to 
perpetuate the memory of the public services, 
munificent charity, and private worth of Sir 
Henry Edwards, M.P., one of the representatives 
of Weymouth and Melcombe Regis in the House 
of Commons from 1867 to 1885, when the town 
ceased to be a Parliamentary borough.”’ 

Sir H. Edwards died in 1897, 
and is buried at Weymouth. 


aged 76, 


JOHN KNILL. 


St. Ives, Cornwall.—This curious monu- 
ment was erected by John Knill during his 
lifetime, and was intended for his burial- 
place; but his remains rest within the 
church of St. Andrew, Holborn, London. 
It stands on an elevated spot known a 
Worvas Hill, a little to the south-east of 
St. Ives, and consists of a triangular base- 
ment, each side measuring 25 ft. This is 
surmounted by a pedestal from which rises 
a lofty triangular spire. The structure is 
entirely composed of ashlar granite, and 
stands upon a square floor of the same 
material. On the three sides of the spire 
care inscribed as follows :— 

(South) Johannes Knill 

1782. 
(East) I know that my Redeemer liveth. 
(South-west) Resurgam. 

Beneath the last is a shield containing 
Knill’s arms—Gules, a lion rampant or, 
within an orle of cross-crosslets fitchée. 

Knill died March 29, 1811, leaving the 
monument in trust to the care of the in- 
cumbent, the mayor, and the collector of 
Customs of St. Ives. This necessitates a 
visit (with certain strange formalities) to 
the monument every five years on the 
feast of St. James the Apostle, followed by 
@ banquet and the distribution of certain 
bequests. 








Cotin Minton CAMPBELL. 


Stoke-upon-Trent. — In the centre of the 
town is a statue to this famous pottery 
manufacturer. The inscription on the 
pedestal speaks for itself :— 

(Front) Colin Minton Campbell. 
Born Aug: 27th, 1827. 
Died Feb: 8th, 1885. 

High Sheriff 1869. 
Member of Parliament 
for North Staffordshire 

1874 to 1880. 
Thrice Mayor of Stoke 1880-1883. 
(Left side) A Successful Manufacturer 
A Leading Townsman 
and Generous Friend. 
“Inveiled by Her Grace the 

Duchess of Sutherland, on 
the Ist January, 1887, in the 

3rd Year of the Mayoralty 

of Alderman Leason. 


(Right side) 


(Back) 


GODFREY SYKES. 

Sheffield.—This monument is erected in 
Weston Park, and consists of a terra-cotta 
column and a pedestal: containing inscrip- 
tions and medallions.# One of the latter 
contains a portrait of Mr. Sykes, and on the 
other are represented the working tools of 
his art. The two remaining sides are thus 
inscribed :— 

‘This monument was erected by the inhabitants 
of Sheffield in the year 1871, in memory of 
Godfrey Sykes. The column placed upon this 
pedestal is his work.” 

‘“‘ Born at Malton in the year 1824 ; a pupil and 
afterwards Master of the School of Art in this 
town ; he was called to London in the year 1859 
to superintend the decorations of South Kensing- 
ton Museum, and died there 1866.” 

The terra-cotta pillars of the entrance 
gates to Weston Park were constructed from 
models executed by Mr. Sykes at South 
Kensington. 


Sm WILit1AM HARPUR. 


Bedford.—This statue occupies a niche 
over the entrance to the Town Hall, for- 
merly the Grammar School. It was ordered 
by the Trustees of the Harpur Charities on 
Oct. 13, 1766, from Benjamin Palmer of 
Bedford Row, London, and represents Sir 
William in his robes as Alderman of London, 
of which city he was Lord Mayor in 1561. 
A monument was at the same time erected 
in St. Paul’s Church, hard by, where he was 
buried. The two memorials cost something 
over 2001. It has been stated by a com- 
petent authority that the statue is modelled 
on an effigy of Colley Cibber. It is certainly 
not regarded as a likeness of Sir Wm. 
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Harpur; the costume is not that of the 
time in which he lived, but appears to be 
that of the early Georgian period. Below 
the statue is the following inscription :— 
Ecce Viator! Corporea Effigies 
Gulielmi Harpur, Equitis Aurati, 
Schole Istius 
Quam cernis ampliam et ornatam 
Munificentissimi Fundatoris. 
Si Anime Picturam spectare velis 
In Charté Beneficiorum invenias 
delineatam. 


Sir William Harpur died in 1573. 


Cot. SMELT. 


Castletown, Isle of Man.—On the market- 
place in front of Castle Rushen stands a tall 
Doric column on a square pedestal, ap- 
proached by steps. It is described by 
Wilkie Collins in his novel ‘ Armadale’ as 
“* a memorial pillar dedicated to one Governor 
Smelt, with a flat top for a statue, and no 
statue standing on it.” The pedestal is 
thus inscribed :— 

Erected 
in memory of 
Col. Cornelius Smelt 
Lieut. Govr. 
of this Island, 
who died Nov. 28th, 1832, 
in the 28th year 
of his Government 
and the 85th year 
of his age. 
JouHN T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


(To be continued.) 





St. Martin’s Day AND THE GREAT War. 
—It is singularly appropriate that the 
armistice declared on the llth of this 
month, which will be for ever memorable, 
should have taken place on St. Martin’s 
Day, the anniversary of the death of “the 
Soldier Saint,’ the ‘“‘ Apostle of the Gauls.”’ 

St. Martin, Bishop of Tours, began life 
as a soldier, and the familiar legend relates 
that, seeing a poor beggar perishing with 
cold, he divided his soldier’s cloak with him. 
This cloak, being miraculously preserved, 
long formed one of the most valued relies of 
France, and whenever war was deelared it 
was carried before the French king, and, 
tradition says, never failed to secure victory. 

If the armistice had been declared a day 
or two earlier, the new Lord Mayor might 
have followed the example of one of his 
predecessors—Sir Samuel Dashwood—who 
on his inauguration as Lord Mayor in 1702 
had St. Martin in his procession in a mag- 
nificent suit of armour, mounted on a richly 





caparisoned white charger, and wearing @& 
costly scarlet cape. When the procession 
stopped at St. Paul’s the Soldier Saint, 
drawing his sword, cut his cloak into many 
pieces, and distributed them amongst the 
beggars who formed part of the Show. 
After this ceremony the procession went on 
to Guildhall, where Queen. Anne dined with 
the Lord Mayor. CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Sir WALTER RALEIGH, East LONDONER. — 
The end of October was the Tercentenary 
week of one of the greatest and most 
romantic of the Elizabethans—the founder 
of Virginia; it may therefore be well to 
recall the fact that at times Sir Walter 
Raleigh was a resident East Londoner when 
contemplating and preparing some of the 
most important adventures across the 
Atlantic, North and South. He certainly 
had a residence in Mile End, within easy 
distance of the Thames by Ratcliff Cross 
and Stairs. He dates from Mile End on 
May 23, 1596, and there is no doubt that 
Sir Walter was actively engaged in maritime 
preparations at various times in the waterside 
hamlets of the ancient manor of Stepney— 
then the Port of London, whose centre was 
Old Ratcliff. Here he must have recruited 
many Armada veterans and their sons 
**to singe the Spaniard’s beard.” 

In the Register of Stepney Church there is 
recorded, under date of Aug. 26, 1596, the 
burial of ‘“‘a man-servant of Sir Walter 
Raylie ; his name unknown; buryed from 
Mile End.” This entry is evidence on the 
still disputed point of the pronunciation of 
Sir Walter’s family name, at least in the 
days of the Virgin Queen among the 
scribes of the clerking class. 

Blackwall is often mentioned in Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s letters to Cecil, and is 
spelt Blakewale, Blakwale, and Braekwale. 
On May 3, 1596, Raleigh writes, ‘‘ From 
Blakwale, reddy to go down agayne this 
tyde”’; and further on in the same letter 
he spells it ‘‘ Braekwale.”” He was then 
organizing the expedition to Cadiz; and 
the next day he wrote from Northfleet that 
‘‘if this strong wind last, I will steale to 
Blakewale to speake with you, and to kiss 
your hands.’’ In other letters to Cecil 
Raleigh often refers to ‘‘ Ratleife’’ and 
‘** Racklief.”” Bustling about, as he then 
was, up and down the river, Sir Walter was 
naturally familiar with the landing stairs, 


land most of all the Stairs nearest to his 


residence on Mile End Green. Nevertheless, 
a persistent tradition has always given 
Raleigh some sert of residence in the then 
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lonely and remote bog near Blackwall. | Visitors in 1559, is this : “ Vnder the picture 
Writing nearly seventy years ago, a Poplar of Christ, vsually in all Abbey Churches : 


antiquary says :— Effigiem Christi dum transis semper honora, 
“Near the ancient ferry called Globe Stairs, Non tamen effigiem sed quem designat adora ; 
opposite the Artichoke Tavern, there stands an Nam Deus est quod imago docet, sed non Deus 
ancient house, which, as tradition says, was ipsa : A LARe 
rn an by Sebastian Cabot and| Hane videas, et mente colas quod cernis in illa. 
ir Walter Raleigh. The rer v aw atts eta 
Bite tea dete gh. Whatever value may attach; Fynes Moryson, when describing 
e tradition, the house in question is both| q ° ’ 1 ep © Tis oe 
St. Mark’s, Venice, in his ‘ Itinerary, 


curious and interesting. Its framework is of 
wood, and still likely to last for years. Some vol. i. p. 169 (MacLehose’s reprint), says :— 
pone Pg cag other carvings adorn the “Above the Altar of Saint Clement, these 
utside. he floor se is consider. 4 4 itte i 4 
below the eo tierary od cee otha gener ge verses are written, which shew how they wor- 
rincipal entra P : e street, and the| shipped Images in a more modest though super- 
p pat entrance is blocked up. Though now | stitious age. 
an a narrow and confined situation, originally its 
windows looked out upon the rising sun and | Nam Deus est quod Imago docet, sed nom Dene 
commanded an extensive view up and down the IpS© is in i 
river, as well as across into Kent. By the | Hanc videas, sed mente colas quod cernis In 1psa ¢ 


gradual encroachments of buildings all around | That which the Image shewes, is God, it selfe is 
it has been hemmed in.”’ none 
’ 








Sebastian Cabot is said to have had a| See. this, but God heere seene, in mind adore 
‘ } af 
lodging there when, he was “ in strict corre- alone. 


spondence” with the Vice-Admiral of|1 have not seen the first edition, but the 
England, who had a house “ at Popeler,” | context, as Moryson’s translation shows, 
and promised Cabot “ a good king’s ship in |Tequires ipsa, given by Weever, to be 
order to make discoveries.” There are | Substituted for zpse at the end of the first 
some who have encouraged the notion that | line, and illa is surely better than ipsa im 
this now-vanished building had long before | he second. 

been the residence of Sir Johr de Pulteney, in|t ‘Likewise these verses of the same Author, 
the reign of Edward III. It was “ from | be in another place. 

Limehouse ”’ (then only an offshoot of Effigiem Christi qui transis, pronus honora, 
Ratcliff) that Sir Walter Raleigh sailed on Non tamen effigiem sed quod designat adora. 

his third voyage to Guiana, in a pinnace Esse deum ratione caret, cui contulit esse 


7a Materiale lapis, sicut & manus effigiale. 
named The Witte. Mc. Nec Deus est nec homo, prasens quam cerns 
Imago, 


LINES UNDER A CRUCIFIX. (See 11 S. iv. Sed Deus est & homo, quem sacra signat Imago.” 
28, 436; v. 189; vii. 484.)—During the last A translation follows. But although Mory- 
few years two correspondents have inquired | son ascribes both inscriptions to the same 
for the source of the following, found on| author, he does not offer to tell us the 


stained-glass windows in several churches :— | @uthor’s name. Epwarp BEnNsLyY. 
Effigiem Christi dum transis pronus honora, 
Non tamen effigiem sed quem designat adora. Istz or Man Licence oR PERMIT TO 


I ventured to doubt whether the author|D®PART.—In these days, when _ travellers 
sould be ascertained, and suggested that | from one part of the United Kingdom to 
the lines were not taken from any poem, but janother are obliged to have permits or 
composed in order to be placed under a/|P@Sssports, an old Isle of Man permit 1s 
representation of our Lord. At the last |™mteresting. I have one, which was issued 
reference I referred to the introduction in| tO ® great-uncle of mine over a century ago. 
Dr. F. G. Lee’s ‘ Glossary of Liturgical and | The paper measures about 5% by 34 inches. 
Ecclesiastical Terms,’ where the lines are | After INSULA Monz@ (in two lines) in the 
said to have been inscribed in several cases | ™@rgin 1t runs :— 
near the central image of a rood-screen.* Permit the Bearer hereof Jo' Banks to pass 
have since noticed that in Weever’s | for England upon his lawful Occasions, without 


“ . 7 ; ao | Lett, Stop, or Hindrance, he behaving himself 
Ancient Funerall Monuments’ (1631), | as behoves all liege People, and departing this 


pp. 117 sq., among examples of inscriptions | Isle within One Month from the date hereof. 

in churches ‘‘ defaced, erazed, washt ouer,| Given at Castle-Rushen, this 16th Day of Spt* 

or obliterated’? by order of the Royal | 1897- O. SumuE. 

Before the signature is a flourish more than 
* For “non tamen’’ Dr. Lee gives “sed non.” | twice its length. 

The second line is thus made clumsier both in| The permit is printed, excepting the 

expression and rhythm. name of the recipient, ‘“‘ England,” the 
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signature, &c. It is endorsed in writing 
** John Corlett hab [?] Master Douglas Isle 
of Man,” followed by a great flourish. 


Long ago, in answer to an inquiry, T | 2 doz. and a half of puter 


received a letter dated Government Office, 
Isle of Man, Feb. 23, 1900, from Mr. A. B. 
Herbert Story, at that time Secretary to the 
Government and Treasurer. He wrote :— 


‘The signature to the licence or permit— 
a copy of which you send me—is that of Cornelius 
Smelt, Lieut. Gov". 

** An ordinance—No. 4 of 1417, which, curiously 
enough, has never been repealed—prohibited 
any person leaving the island without a licence ; 
and J assume licences to do so were issued as 
from then, though no doubt at that time very 
few were applied for. It is not accurately known 
when they ceased ; but as there are subsequent 
Acts imposing penalties on shipmasters for 
carrying away persons without permits, they 
probably were in force up to the time when the 
Government (Imperial) bought out the Duke of 
Athol’s rights. The permits were issued in 
obedience to the law. The object no doubt was 
to prevent depopulation, especially of farm 
labourers and servants. 

** Castle Rushen, a grand pile, is at Castletown: 
The Legislature, and some of [the] High Courts 
of Justice, sat there till a very few years ago; 
and up to ’92 or ’93 the Gaol was within its 
walls....It contains the Countess of Derby’s 
chamber, and an old Banqueting Hall, now 
occupied by the nucleus of an Insular Museum. 
The Lieut.-Governor in the Duke’s time residéd 
there.” 





ROBERT PIERPOINT. 
{For Cornelius Smelt see ante, p. 296.) 


TuporR ENGLISH sTILL IN IRELAND.— 
““Heres such adoo now a dayes, heres 
prisoning, heres hanging, whipping, and the 
diuell and all.’—Henry V. log. in ‘ The 
Famous Victories of Henry the fifth,’ 1598. 
This survival, I believe, is not in Joyce's 
* English in Ireland.’ W. F. P.'S. 


PRICES IN 1795.—The present prices of 
foodstuffs, &e., are worth comparing with 
the following, which I have taken from a 
small MS. book evidently kept for house- 
keeping purposes in the year 1795-6 :— 





Sc: & i 
Beef, 7 Ibs. os és 6 2% 
Mutton, 5d. per pound 
Pint of rum % a o% 02 58 
Leg of lamb ae we és og “Obi S 
Calf’s head as aie one ve OB 8 
Mahogany table Laid 
White table 0 8 0 
3 picture frames a a ov 2 Bw 
A pair of bed stoops o« oe es ee 0 
Pair of drawers .. we ate 515 6 
A cradle .. Ks se os 32.8 
Looking-glass_ .. a oe ‘i, RoE IS 
Pair of drawers .. és ee eo 616 6 
Child’s coffin ‘> wr aud 712 0 
Salt-box ac ae eo .« @ 3 
2-leaved table .. ie es oa OEE: 0 


a 


SRPRSAWMSSOOOESS! 


Tin water-can .. oe 

Candle-box a “a 

6 knives, forks, and spoons 
Set of chairs 


- 


Tea-chest = es : < 
Feather bed and tick .. a 


Printed bedgown oe 
2 pairs of stockings 
3 yards of flannel 
A gown .. 
Gallon of gin 
Gallon of rum 
Cloth for breeches 
Silk handerkerchief as o% 

In support of Mr. WereExKs’s note on 
p. 127 ante it will be seen that the word 
“stoop ’’ is used here in the sense that he 
suggests : ‘‘ a pair of bed stoops ”’ =a pair of 
bedposts, though I should say that two 
pairs would be more useful. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


2, 16) 8 ae @ 


tat bt fet 
ADT OR OUMOOCHROMS 


SOSOFSOSOONCHkR OOO 


+... # Js 86% 





Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in-- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


PRESIDENT Witson’s ANcESTORS.—Can 
any one give me particulars as to the 
lineage of President Wilson, on whom the 
eyes of the world are fixed? His people 
eame from the north of Ireland. Was a 
Stewart Wilson, M.D. (of, I think, Omagh, 
co. Tyrone), among his forbears or con- 
nexions ? Any notes on the subject wilk 
be interesting. (Rev.) G. A. CROSSLE. 


SHAKESPEARE MISQUOTED BY ScorTrT.— 
In ‘As You Like It,’ Act IV. se. iii., is found 
the line ; 

Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy. 
This has been frequently quoted erroneously 
as 

Chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy. 
Many people know that Scott is one of 
those who have perpetrated this error, 
and it would interesting to learn whether 
it was he who originated it. In the last 
sentence of the fourth chapter of ‘ Waverley ’ 
the words occur, and again in the introduc- 
tion to ‘ Quentin Durward,’ where they are 
put into the mouth of an imaginary French- 
man, and the spelling is altered for the 
purpose of reproducing the foreigner’s mis~ 
reading of the English words. Howard 
Furness in his ‘ Variorum Shakespeare 
has an interesting note on Scott’s error. 

E. Basin Lupron. 

10 Humboldt Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


sree ee 
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‘* STABULARIUS.”—There are two titles in 
Justinian’s ‘ Digest’ (iv. 9 and xlvii. 5) 
dealing with the liability of naute, caupones, 
and stabularii for loss of what had been 
entrusted to their care. In English trans- 
lations these persons are invariably de- 
scribed as ‘“‘ shipowners,” ‘ innkeepers,” 
and ‘‘ stable-keepers.”” The word naute@ is 
thus used in a rather wide sense as signi- 
fyipg carriers by sea. It has never yet 
been suggested that the term stabularius 
may also have been used in a somewhat 
wide sense as signifying in legal phraseology 
a “‘common carrier.’ In countries where 
the law is founded upon that of Rome it 
might be important to know whether there 
is any reasonable ground or any authority 
for such a suggestion. Hack vehicles were 
not unknown in ancient Rome; one may 
perhaps suppose they were owned by 
stabularii. Some classical scholar may 
possibly be able and willing to throw some 
light upon the point here raised. 

SoutH AFRICAN INQUIRER. 


Mitton’s OaKk.—What is Lamartine’s 
authority for the statement that Milton’s 
famous apostrophe to light was dictated 
under an oak on the slope.of Hampstead 
Hill ? G. G. L. 


*DUNCTIAD,’ iii. 35.—Why does the Globe 
edition of Pope say that the sage ‘“ by his 
broad shoulders known and length of ears ”’ 
is Dante? He seems obviously to be 
Settle. There must be some explanation 
of so extraordinary a statement. 

G. G. L. 


Roman Corrin at CoLcHESTER: Pav- 
SANIAS.—Among the many objects of interest 
in the Museum in Colchester Castle is a 
Roman lead coffin with a pipe or funnel 
through the upper part of the lid. As the 
leaden coffin was originally encased in a 
wooden one, some of the nails of which are 
preserved, the lead pipe or funnel must have 
projected through the outer covering and 
extended above the ground. It is said this 
is the only example of a coffin with such a 


pipe or funnel that has been found in 
England. In the case with the coffin is the 


following explanatory quotation :— 

“ Pausanias, speaking of the tomb of the hero 
Xanthippus, at Tronis in Phocis, says: ‘He is 
honoured every day, and the Phocians bring vic- 
tims and pour the blood through a funnel into the 
grave.” 

Can any of your readers give the source of 
this quotation? It is unknown to the 
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Is it a fact that no other coffin of the kind has 
been found in this country ? Is there any 
evidence as to whether this system of 
making sacrifices or libations to the dead 
was common among the Romans? And if 
so, during what period of their history did it 
prevail ? CHARLES C. OSBORNE. 
51 Claverton Street, S.W.1. 


Gigantic LEADEN CorFIn.—Can any 
reader account for a leaden coffin, 7 ft. 6 in, 
long, 3 ft. wide, 2 ft. 6 in. deep, or recall a 
coffin of anything approaching this size ? 
Is it at all probable that a soldier in the 
year 1720 would be buried in his armour, 
and might this account for the size of the 
coffin? This would hold four bodies, but 
near relations seldom die so conveniently 
that all can be buried in one coffin. They 
might in times of plague, but in that case 
is it likely that they would be buried in a 


leaden coffin in a vault? There is no 
inscription. A. B. MILNER. 


Micheldever, Hants. 


REGENCY .ParK.—A century ago, on 
Nov. 1, 1818, The Observer published the 
following paragraph :— 

“A new military hospital is now building in 
the Regency Park, solely intended for soldiers 
afflicted with the ophthalmia and other disorders 
in the eyes.” 

To what locality does the term Regency 
Park refer? How long was it known by 
that name? and what has become of the 
building mentioned ? 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 

[The name doubtless applies to Regent’s Parke 
which had been then newly created. See extract$ 
from The Observer and The Times, 8.v. ‘ Regent’s 
Park Centenary,’ at 11 S. v. 107, 414, 5173 
vi. 98. 


DvuKE oF SuFFoLtK’s Heap.—Could you 
enlighten me as to where the head of the 
Duke of Suffolk (father of Lady Jane Grey) 
now is? It used to be kept at Holy Trinity 
Church, Minories. This was closed as @ 
church, however, about 1901, and the 
monuments removed, I understand. to 
St. Botolph’s, Aldgate. On making inquiries 
the other day at St. Botolph’s I was told 
that they knew nothing about it there. 

H. G. GILLESPIE. 

Royal Societies Club, S.W. 

[The latest handbook to London, Mr. Findlay 
Muirhead’s ‘London and its Environs,’ 1918, 
says on p. 379: ‘*The supposed head of the 
Duke of Suffolk (beheaded 1554), father of Lady 
Jane Grey, is preserved in this church [St. 
Botolph’s, Aldgate], but seldom shown.’’} 
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HARROVIANS.—Can any one oblige me 
with information about the families of 
Joseph Jones, who was at Harrow from 
1858 to 1862, and of Douglas Edward 
Anderson, 1865-9? J. Jones’s father was 
of Severnstoke, Warwick. I cannot trace 


Anderson’s parentage. Are any members 
of either family alive ? G. W. E. R. 
Haworth Famitry or Mirrrecp.—Any 


information about the ancestry of John 
Haworth of Mirfield, who died about 1863, 
will be acceptable to 
C. W. BuckENHAM-Hawonrt, Lieut. 
H.M. Prison, Wormwood Scrubs, W.12. 


REAR - ADMIRAL WILLIAM Brown. — He 
was of an old Leicestershire family, and 
commanded the Venus frigate in the Channel 
fleet under Lord. Howe. In what part of 
Leicestershire was he born? I should like 
to get in touch with his descendants, if any 
are living. _The ‘ D.N.B.’ does not mention 
his parentage. Please reply direct. 

(Miss) E. V. LAURENCE. 

Grange Avenue, Wickford, Essex. 

ANCIENT ORDER OF FORESTERS: BLUE 
Eyr.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ en- 
lighten me as to the meaning of the blue 
eye, with yellow rays radiating downward 
from it, which figures in the illustrated 
certificate awarded to members of the 
Ancient Order of Foresters ? I should also 
be glad of references to the origin and history 
of this order. G. 

(The eye appears also on the certificates of other 
friendly societies. The Manchester Unity of Odd 
Fellows describes it thus: “Above all, and en- 
circling the whgle [design] with Divine effulgence, 
beams the Omniscient Eye of the Grest Creator, 
whose all-searching glance each brother must pre- 
pare to meet.”’] 


MicktE: ‘Cumnor Hatt.’ — In the 
‘D.N.B? it is stated that ‘‘ There’s nae 
luck about the hoose’’ has been attributed 
to Mickle, but that ‘‘ internal evidence is 
rather against the likelihood of his author- 
ship, and in favour of that of Jean Adam 
(1710-1765).””" On the other hand, Mr. 
Gurney Benham in ‘ Cassell’s Book of 
Quotations, while apparently admitting 
Mickle’s authorship of “ There’s nae luck,” 
says in a note: “‘ The ballad ‘ Cumnor Hall’ 
is also attributed to Jean Adam (1710- 
1765).”’ Had Mickle’s authorship of ‘ Cum- 
nor Hall’ ever previously been questioned ? 

JoHun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

The writer of the notice of Jean Adam in the 

-N.B.’ argues strongly against her authorship of 
Theis ee luck.’’] 
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Rev. JoHn Woopxuovuse.—I should be 
glad to learn the parentage and date of birth 
of the Rev. John Woodhouse, who was the 
master of the famous Nonconformist 
Academy at Sheriff Hales, 1676-96, and died 
in October, 1700. According to Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry,’ he was the third son of 
John Wodehouse of Wombourn ; but this is 
in conflict with the ‘ Staffordshire Pedigrees, 
1664-1700,’ published by the Harleian 
Society in 1912. A. T. M. 


BisHor Hatt on Doinc Noruinc.—No 
fewer than five bishops of this name are 
mentioned in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography ’: (1) George, Bishop of Chester, 
1612-68 ; (2) George, Bishop of Dromore, 
1753-1811; (3) John, Bishop of Bristol, 
1633-1710 ; (4) Joseph, Bishop of Exeter and 
Norwich, 1574-1656; (5) Timothy, titular 
Bishop of Oxford, 1637-90 (he was re- 
fused installation to the bishopric by the 
canons of Christchurch, 1688). 

To which of these divines is the following 
opinion to be attributed ?—‘‘ There is 
nothing more troublesome to a good mind 
than to do nothing.” It is quoted as a 
saying by Bishop Hall, but without any date 
or reference to publication. In view of the 
fact that No. 4 was the author of poems, 


meditations, devotional works, and _ bio- 
graphical tracts, as well as ‘ Observations on 
it seems 


Specialities of Divine Providenée,’ 

likely that he is the writer referred to, but I 

have no evidence of it. Perhaps some 

reader may have found it, and can supply the 

desired information. E. Hartine. 
Weybridge. 


SWEDENBORG AND ‘THE GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE.’ —In The Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1754, on pp. 423-4, is ‘A curious Me- 
morial of M. Emanuel Swedenburg [s?c] 
concerning Charles XII. of Sweden.’ Can 
any of your readers kindly furnish me with 
the name of the contributor of this article 
(he was also, probably, the translator of it 
from the Latin original, which I know), 
and any other particulars concerning it ? 

CHARLES HIGHAM. 

169 Grove Lane, S.E.5. 


‘Love, CaRE, AND STRENGTH.’—An ano- 

nymous poem thus entitled, and beginning 
If any little word of mine, 

was included in ‘The Treasury of Consola- 
tion, compiled by the late Albert Broad- 
bent. It appeared on p. 26 of the first 
edition (1900), and on p. 80 of the second 
(1908). Messrs. Bell & Sons, who published 
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the volume, are unable to give me any 
information about the author of the poem. 
I shall be grateful to any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
who ean assist me in this matter, 
TERESA DEL RIEGO. 
Flint Cottage, Pinkney’s Green, Maidenhead. 


ABIGAIL CHETWOOD.—Can any one give 
me information about ‘‘ Mrs. Abigail Chet- 
wood”? She is buried in the garden at 
Sweeney Hall, near Oswestry, in Shropshire ; 
her tombstone bears this inscription :— 

“Here lieth M™ Abigail Chetwood, daughter 
oo SS Richard Chetwood, who died 1** May, 

05. 


This burial is not noted in the Parish Register 
of Oswestry. 

There are two other tombstones in the 
garden, bearing dates of the same period, 
and I have found the history of both the 
graveyard and the other tombs. The 
burial-place is of the Commonwealth period, 
and the house of Sweeney was used as a 
meeting-place for those who dissented from 
the Church. 

In the ‘Diaries and Letters of Philip 
Henry,’ published in 1882, there is the 
following reference on p. 251 :— 

“1672, April....call’d at Okeley, 

wode’s—thence to Styche.” 
Philip Henry and the ministers contem- 
porary with him—Vavasour Powell, Walter 
Craddock, and others — preached at 
Sweeney. 

The entry above quoted leads me to 
think that the Chetwodes of Oakley were 
in sympathy with the congregation at 
Sweeney. Is there any record that one of 
Sir Richard Chetwood’s ten daughters 
married a Fenwick ? 

(Miss) RacuEet LEIGHTON. 

13 Sloane Gardens, S.W. 


Mr. Chet- 


MERCHANT MARKS AND ANCIENT FINGER- 
Rincs.—I should be extremely obliged if 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could help me to 
obtain information on the above subjects. 
I am particularly anxious to identify an 
old brass finger-ring engraved with what is 
thought to be a merchant’s mark. 

J. W. SwiTHINBANK. 


‘THe Catu or Arrica.’—I should indeed 
be grateful to any one who could tell me 
if there is such a book in print as ‘ The Call 
of Africa.” The author I do not know 
I have tried several booksellers, but without 
success. I am not sure of the title, but 


the following summary will give an idea of 
the book. 








An Englishman, having spent some years 
in the Dark Continent, came home, but 
found after a short time that Africa had a 
certain magnetic influence over him—calling 
him back, as it were. He tried to outlive . 
it in England, but failed, and eventually 
had to make his way back to Africa. 

J. DRiIscoLn. 


Srr LEOLINE JENKINS: Rev. JOHN JEN- 
KINS.—Can any correspondent give me an 
account of the descendants of Sir Leoline 
Jenkins, temp. Charles II. ? Was the Rev. 
John Jenkins, Vicar of Llowes, Radnorshire, 
about 1745, a descendant ? If so, in what 
way ? T. P. Price. 

Marks Hall, Coggeshall, Essex. 


LypE BrRowNE, THE VirTUOSO.—Can any 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me when 
and whom Lyde Browne married ? The 
‘Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ vii. 52, is silent on 
this point. G. F. R. B. 


GEORGE LoUCH was a prominent member 
of the M.C.C. at the end of the eighteenth 
century. According to the ‘History of 
Kent County Cricket’ (1907), p. 313, he 
lived at Chatham, ‘‘ where he had a cricket- 
ground of his own.” I should be glad of 
further information about him, including 
particulars of his parentage and the date of 
his death. G. BK. 


Scorcu Spurs.—The following line occurs, 
in a passage descriptive of the sartorial 
eccentricities of a fashionable gallant of the 
reign of James I., in Henry Fitzgeffrey’s 
‘Third Booke of Humours: Intituled Notes 
from Black-Fryers,’ published in 1617 :— 
His boote speakis Spanish to his Scottish spurres. 


Randle Holme, writing in 1688 of heraldic 
spurs, says that 
‘a Scotch Spur....is an old way of ‘making 
Spurs, Rowels not then being in fashion, as may 
be seen in many ancient Seals of men on Horse- 
back, where their Spurs were only armed with a 
sharp point like a Cock’s Spur.”—‘ Accademie of 
Armory,’ p. 304, § xxxiv. 

From this it would appear probable that 
the “ prick-spurs,’ which we know, from 
the numbers that have survived, to have 
been popular in the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I., were described contemporarily as 
Scotch or Scottish spurs. 

I should be glad if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
could furnish me with further instances of 
this phrase in seventeenth-century literature. 

In 1694 William, 2nd Earl of Annandale 
and Hartfell, afterwards Marquis of Annan- 
dale, registered his arms in the Lyon Office, 
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his crest being given as --— a Scotch spur 
winged or. I should be grateful for any 
earlier examples of the ‘ prick-spur”’ used 
either as a crest or a charge. 
CHARLES BEARD. 
Cliff Military Hospital, Felixstowe. 


ARISTOTLE ON THE GREEK 'TEMPERA- 
MENT.—Sir Richard Jebb quotes Aristotle 
as remarking that the Greek temperament, 
like the Greek climate, is a happy mean 
between its neighbours on west and east ; 
““the Greek is more intelligent than the 
brave European, and more manly than the 
subtle Asiatic” (‘ Primer of Greek Litera- 
ture,’ p. 69). Where does Aristotle make 
this comparison ? Gi. Adhd « 


Lorp KitcHENER.—I shall be glad to 
hear of any novels, short stories, tales, &c., 
in which Lord Kitchener figures either as 
principal or other character. I am collect- 
ing such ; also any poems on Lord Kitchener. 
Please reply direct. F. 8. GREY. 

Beau Sejour, St. Heliers, Jersey. 


*“MALBROOK S’EN VA-T-EN GUERRE.”’— 
More than forty years ago I read an English 
rendering of the famous marching-song 
** Malbrouck s’en va-t-en guerre.’’ I believe 
the verses occurred in an old novel, but 
I have forgotten its name, and I should be 
most grateful if any reader could put me 
on their track. The first verse ran as 
follows :— 

Malbrook to the wars is coming, 
I fancy I hear his drumming, 
He’ll put an end to the mumming 
Of this priest-ridden monarque. 
For the moment he enters Flanders 
He’ll scare all their brave commanders, 
Who'll fly like so many ganders 
Disturbed by the mastiff’s bark. 
Of the second verse I have only a ‘hazy 
recollection, but it began something like 
this :— 
He comes, and at Schellenberg licks ’em, 
At Ramillies next how he kicks ’em ! 
At Blenheim....he sticks ’em 
With bayonets to the ground. 
J. Rn oh 

In ‘N. & Q.’ for December last (12 S. iii. 515) 
Mr. R. PIERPOINT had a long reply discussing 
several versions of ‘ Malbrook,’ but the one now 
jnquired for does not seem to be among them.] 


Corre Famity.—I should be _ grateful 
for information about this family. From 
what locality did it originally come? Its 
members bore the arms Or, a_bugle-horn 
stringed sable; crest, a bugle-horn stringed 
sable. Was there any connexion between 





Richard Corpe, who married Frances Cot- 
trell at St. George’s, Hanover Square, in 
1801, and John Corpe, M.D., of Chipping 
Barnet, who died in 1809? There is a 
brass in Stoke Fleming Church, Devon, to 
John Corp, date 1361. 
LEONARD C. Pricer, 
Essex Lodge, Ewell, Surrey. 


LICHFIELD: ARMS OF THE SEE.—I am 
very desirous of ascertaining definitely 
when the cross potent in the arms of this 
see became quadrate in the centre, as now 
borne. It is not so in the seal of Bp. 
Sampson (1547). The alteration has been 
attributed to Bp. Hacket, but there are 
instances of the cross quadrate before his 
time, and, to add to the confusion, many 
non-quadrate since then. 

S. A. GRunpy-NEwMaAN. 

Walsall. 


Tue Royat Taste House: “ RoyaL” 
Hovuses.—There is an old house here which 
was once a gentleman’s country residence. 
It is known as The Royal Table House, and 
it appears to be a structure of the early 
eighteenth century. Can any one say if 
there are other examples of houses called 
** Royal,’’ and the reasons for such a name ? 

Wm. SANIGAR. 

205 Avon Vale Road, Barton Hill, Bristol. 


ANODYNE NECKLACE.—Where is a good 
account to be found of the anodyne necklace 
and its reputed inventor, Dr. Tanner, whose 
death is announced in The Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1751? I am aware of the 
few references in ‘N. & Q.’ Any informa- 
tion would be appreciated. Oe cea bk 


ARMY OFFICERS.—Information on _ the 
careers of the following officers in the 
British army would be welcome, for bio- 
graphical purposes :— 

Lieut. John Bowen, formerly of 45th Foot, 
died in England about 1786. 

Lieut. William Browne, 58th Foot, committed 
suicide in 1786. 

Major Alexander Jekyll Chambers, of the 
60th and 55th. 

Dr. James Miller Church, living at Brentford 
about 1817. 

Lieut. Thomas Corbin, about 1783. 

Lieut.-Col. Francis Richardson, Ist Foot 
Guards, retired 1794. 

Col. John Rutherford, R.E., 1802. 

Col. John Stuart, 3rd Foot Guards, 1796. 

Capt. John Ogden van Cortlandt, 23rd Foot, 
killed in the Peninsula, 1811. 

Major Philip van Cortlandt, died at Hailsham, 
Sussex, 1814. 

Pease reply direct. E. ALFRED JONES. 

6 Figtree Court, Temple, E.C.4. 
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‘*Gras.”’—Can any reader explain the 
expression ‘‘Glas’’ which occurs in the 
title of an article in the Kilkenny Archeo- 
logical Society’s Transactions for 1858, viz., 
‘Life and Letters of Florence MacCarthy,’ 
by Daniel MacCarthy (Glas)? Is it a 
designation of a branch of the tuatha of 
MacCarthies ? J. JAcKson, Lieut. 


SHELDON CHapwick.—I have a book by 
this author entitled ‘ Poems,’ published by 
David Bogue, Fleet Street, London, 1856 
{printed by Hugh Barclay, Winchester). 
I desire any information as to this author, 
particularly as to birthplace, and dates of 
birth and death. RussELL MArKLAND. 

Ingersley, Links Gate, St. Annes-on-the-Sea. 


RicHaRD [. IN Caprtiviry.—In ‘The 
Crusade of Richard I.,’ edited by T. A. 
Archer (‘‘ English History from Contem- 
porary Writers Series’’), the authority of 
Ausbert is quoted for the statement that 
Richard was captured near Vienna, and 
imprisoned in the castle of Tyernstein, near 
the Danube. Another authority says he 
was shipwrecked, but managed to land in 
the island of Corfu. According to a French 
account, Aquile was his landing - place. 
About half a mile from Ragusa there is an 
island called Lacroma, on which there 
@ monastery. According to tradition, 
Richard is believed to have landed on this 
island and to have built the monastery— 
presumably after his return to England. 

It would be interesting to know if it is 
established where he actually landed, where 
he was imprisoned, and who were his com- 
panions in prison. G. V. Martyn. 

Royal Dublin Society. 


is 


PANTON STREET Pupret Suow : FLockTon. 

Apparently this entertainment enjoyed 
considerable popularity between 1750 and 
1780, but its precise duration and history 
seem unknown. Some folio playbills issued 
from this Punch’s playhouse are to be met 
with, but their allusions and lines make them 
more political squibs than programmes. 
No doubt it is mentioned by many contem- 
porary writers, but the only reference I have 
found occurs in ‘ A Monstrous Good Lounge,’ 
1777, p. 5 :— 

The pigmy tribes of Panton Street, 

Those hardy blades, those hearts of oak, 

Obedient to a tyrant’s yoke ; 

0, void themselves of sense or motion, 
Poor souls! are quite at his devotion..... 
The muse and Flockton thus we prove 
eir poets and their puppets move. 

{shall be glad to have any other allusions to 
this puppet show. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Rev. Sir Rosert Peat was Knight of the 
Order of St. Stanislaus, Prior of the Sove- 
reign Order of St. John of Jerusalem, and 
chaplain of the Orange Lodge of England. 
When and where did he live, and what 
more is known of him ? J. SMITH. 


SHAKESPEARE AND BurNs.—Has any one 
noticed the Scottish poet’s study of Shake- 
speare’s verses ? Compare these lines from 
Burns’s lover’s plaint ‘To Mary in 
Heaven’ : 
Lingering star with lessening ray. 

Dial....with a lingering stay.—‘ Lucrece,’ 328. 


[Star that] usherest in the day. 
Star that ushers in the even.—Sonnet cxxxii. 





[Thy image] from my soul was torn. 
From thy cheeks my image thou hast torn.— 
*‘Lucrece,’ 1762. 


Seest thou thy lover lowly laid ? 
And _ like lover down.— Venus and 
Adonis,’ 350. 


a lowly 


Can I forget the hallowed grove.... 
The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar.... 
The flowers sprang.... 
The birds sang.... 
A pleasant shade 
Which a grove of myrtles made, 
....-birds did sing, 
Trees did grow, and plants did spring. |. 
‘Passionate Pilgrim,’ xxi. 
Ayr gurgling kissed his pebbled shore. 
As the waves make towards the pebbled shore.— 
Sonnet lx. 


Till too, too soon the glowing west. 

Doth too, too oft betake him to retire.—‘ Lucrece,’ 
Proclaimed the speed of wingéd day. 

In wingéd speed.—Sonnet li. 





Eternity will not efface 
Those records dear. 
With lasting memory....to eternity.... 

Thy record never can be missed.—Sonnet cxxii. 





| 
| My memory....broods with miser care. 





As ’twixt a miser and his wealth.—Sonnet Ixxv. 

I trust some critic will explain whether 
jwe must accept these verbal agreements as 
| mere accidents. Dy Wee: 
| [Mr. J. Logie Robertson in his edition of Burns 

(Oxford University Press, 1896) has this note 
| on ‘ To Mary in Heaven ’: ‘‘ Much of the imagery 
‘and sentiment of this song will be found in 
| Blair’s ‘ Grave,’—a poem well known to Burns. 
| ....But there seems also to be a recollection 
| of a little-known Ode by Thomson—‘ Tell me, 
thou soul of her I love.’ ”’] 
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AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
1. Died in foreign lands 
For some idea but dimly understood 
Of an English city, never built with hands, 
Which love of England prompted and made good, 
EH. CAwAN. 
St. Martin’s, Guernsey. 


2. Good deeds immortal are—they cannot die ; 
—_— by envious blight or withering 
rost, 
They live and bud and bloom, and men 
partake 
Still of their freshness, and are strong thereby. 
They have been quoted as by Aytoun. 
G. H. J. 


3. Any particulars as to author, date, &c., 
of the following lines, which I remember at the 
time of the Crimean War, will be gratefully 
received :— 

In —— hundred years 

The Bear the Crescent will assail ; 

But if the Cock and Bull unite, 

The Bear will not prevail. 





years again, 
Let Islam know and fear. 

The Cross shall stand, the Crescent wane, 
Dissolve, and disappear. 


In 


Pe 
4. Quand Italie sera sans poison, 
Et France sans trahison, 
Et l’Angleterre sans guerre, 
Lors sera le monde sans terre. 
Gee Se: 


5. ‘* Nothing but their eyes to weep with.” 
—To whom is to be ascribed the utterance that 
an invading army, in its treatment of the invaded 
population, should ‘‘leave them nothing but 
their eyes to weep with ’’ ? It has been attributed, 
I believe, to General Sherman with reference to 
his march through the Carolinas in the American 
Civil War; also to Bismarck. But I do not 
believe any American general ever said it. Did 
any one ever say it ? A. JACOBS. 


6. There may be heaven : there must be hell. 
Meantime there is our life here. Well ? 
It sounds like Browning. HARMATOPEGOS. 


7. Just at the journey’s end 
We meet one gracious friend, 
Whom, having found, 
We lose for evermore. 
His name is Death ; 
And he alone will absent be 
When friendship’s roll is called 
On yonder shore. 
D. G. C. 


8. Truth versus untruth.—Can any reader 
locate the following, which looks like an extract 
from a sixteenth-century author? ‘The ancienty 
of a thousand years in an untruth cannot get the 
victory of one moment against the truth.... 
Neither can the eloquence of rhetoricians over- 
come the simplicity of truth; but, being 
strickened with the very plainness and bareness 
of truth, it is driven to depart with shame 
enough.”’ M. W. 





Replies. 
HENCHMAN, HINCHMAN, OR 
HITCHMAN. 
(3S. i 150 5 12 S. ii. 270, 338; iii, 111; 


iv. 24.) 


In view of the misconceptions which seem 


to exist upon this subject, it is advisable 
(and indeed necessary to a proper apprecia- 
tion of the argument) to bear in mind that, 
apart from any aliases, the name of the 
original grantee of the arms in 1549 was not 
John Henchman, but Edward Henxman, 
and that the conversion, then as now, of 
an old-style s into an 2, or of an indifferent 
x into an s, was no less simple a process 
than that of translating a blind e into an 
undotted 7. 

The connexion of such members of the 
family as have adopted a spelling other 
than that of Henehman with the worthy to 
whom Henry VII. exclaimed, after a 
strenuous day in the field, ‘‘ Crosborough, 
thou art a veritable henchman!” is not 
merely a tradition. In ‘N. & Q. 2 S$. 
xi. 516 (June 29, 1861), over the signature of 
Henry W. 8. Taytor, appears this note :— 

“There is a still nearer approach to the original 
form of this name in a family still residing near 
Salisbury, the Hinxmans of Durnford, whose 
arms, to be seen on a monument to the memory 


of a member of the family, are, I believe, identical 
....proving the’ common ancestry of the several 


variations of the name.” 
One authority has given it as Ed. Hinxman, 
alias Henxman. 

On the other hand, are the Henchmans in 
a position to affirm that the “ grandchild 
and heir apparent”’ of Thos. Henchman, 
skinner of London (mentioned in the doeu- 
ment recorded ante, p. 24), or one of his 
seventeenth-century successors, did not alter 
his name to, or assume, that from which, 
according to Prof. Skeat, ‘‘ Henchman ” 
was derived, and that the descendants of 
the aforesaid have not retained that nomen- 
clature to the present day ? ; 

In a pedigree published in Allan Feas 
‘After Worcester Fight’ all male lines to 
the Rev. Francis Henchman (d. 1824) are 
declared to be extinct, notwithstanding 
that the children of the latter's great- 
grandson were presumably still living. This 
interesting statement was apparently based 
on the assumptions (1) that of the six 
children of Thos. Henchman, “ living in 
1633,” only the progeny of the third could 
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claim descent from John Crosborough, or 
Henchman, of Dodington Magna, through 
the paternal parent of the remaining five, 
and (2) that there was but a single issue— 
invariably male—of the ten or eleven 
consecutive unions which practically do 
duty for the Henchman “ tree” ip the work 
enumerated above. 

It would, however, be a mistake to 
suppose that the Hensmans of North- 
amptonshire are all to be accounted for by 
a casual change of name or by the reversion 
to an older form of the substantive. Accord- 
ing to a Midland journal of some repute, 
The Northampton Independent of Jan. 9, 
1909, their publishable history did not 
begin in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, as 
“the Hensman family can trace their descent 
back to the fifteenth century. One was Mayor 
of Northampton in 1573, and another was mayor 
twice in the seventeenth century, at which period 
the right of arms was granted them [sic]....and 
it was from Pytchley, and afterwards the village 
of Bozeat, not many miles distant, that the 
Hensmans of Northampton descended.”’ 

It is unfortunate that the paper’s in- 
formant did not make a passing reference 
to the name by which his progenitors were 
known in the fifteenth century, the more so 
as the final phrase of the quotation fails to 
make it clear whether the Hensmans of the 
present day living in the county town, in 
¢contradistinction to the mayors in question 
and to those domiciled elsewhere in the 
shire, were sprung from Bozeat. 

Inasmuch as during the period under 
review railways were unknown and _ the 


John Hensman,=M. Toms 





topographical factor was of the first im- 
portance, the point is material; as cer- 
tain papers in the possession of the 
writer—disinterestedly compiled by the 
Vicar of Bozeat, Wellingborough—furnish 
abundant geographical evidence of the 
suggestion that!some members of the family 
branched from the Henchmans of Welling- 
borough. The Bozeat registers were totally 
‘““ destroyed by fire” in 1729, at which 
period a decadal gap (1736-45) likewise 
occurs in the marriage books of Pytchley. 
The conflagration which razed Northampton 
in 1675 did not leave many genealogies 
behind. None the less it is possible, with 
the aid of the above manuscript, to show 
that from within about half a century of 
the date of the supposed general change 
in the patronymic, circa 1675, the forbears 
of the last of Northampton’s mayors of the 
name were all either born or married at 
Bozeat, thereby inferentially substantiating 
the fact that in the sixteenth century the 
Henxmans were concurrently represented 
in Northants by at least two * aliases,” 
Hensman and Henchman. (It is obvious, 
by the way, that ‘‘ Hens,” like “ Hinx,” is 


| a rather closer approximation to ‘‘ Henx”’ 


Hannah Hensman,=Thos. Goff, 


than any syllable ending in “ch.”) So 
many members of the family have been 


named Thomas, Hannah, and after the 
maternal Dexter that the branches may 
well have been confused. The following, 


embracing as it does only the more relevant 
data, is not without interest as constituting 
probably a record in genealogical coinci- 
dence :— 


Thomas =Hannah Dexter, 











w DIS (? Jones), b. 1736, Odell. | Bozeat, Hensman, Bozeat, 1767. 
at Odell. Bozeat, A 762. 0. 1748, | 
1757. Odell. 
oar ! | 
i 
Thos. Hensman,==Mary Thomas, John Dexter,==Elizabeth Bland, Hannah,=-Humphrey 
b. 17738; Dexter, b.and d. Odell, _b. Odell, 1771; Thrapston, b, 1772, | Beale (?), 
d. 1846. Bozeat, 1773. d. 1846. 1793. Odell. Bozeat, 
1798. 792. 
a AN 


iat! 


| 
Wm. Hensman, b. Bozeat, 1811 
(Mayor of Northamptou 1857-8). 


_ Not the least significant of the foregoing 
is the incidence of the name Humphrey, 
which happens to have been borne by 
Charles II.’s clerical benefactor at Stone- 
henge (1651), and which, like Dexter, is 
doubtless a surname employed baptismally 
in order to preserve an identity more or 
fess lost in marriage. The ambiguity of 
the reference to Hannah Hensman jun. is 


due to the fact that one of the witnesses 
to her parents’ nuptials was Humphrey 
Bottoll (? Bettles), and the conclusion logic- 
ally follows that if their daughter wedded a 
Humphrey, one was the son of the other. 
The father of John, Hannah, and Thomas 
sen. was Henry; and a transcript from the 
burial registers of Odell, Beds (four miles 
from Bozeat), dated May 10, 1774. in which 
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the rame Henry Hensman appears to have 
been quoted apart from its context, and in 
which the deceased is described as ‘“‘of 
Bozeat, but formerly of this parish,’ may 
or may not indicate that he had a second 
Christian name. At all events, it is mani- 
fest that, whatever the relationship other- 
wise, the subject of this entry was not 
identical with the ‘‘ Henry Hensman, gentle- 
man farmer,” thus recorded as having been 
interred at Pytchley on Sept. 10, 1765, 
although the Bozeat and Odell Hensmans 
were also yeomen farmers. 

Bozeat was the matrimonial Mecca of the 
family, for between 1757 and 1798 no fewer 
than eight of its members were married 
in this quasi-Wellingborough suburb, none 
of whom was baptized there. 

Pytchley’s registers go no further back 
than 31695, but there were numerous Hens- 
man entries in those of Odell before that 
date. 

Reverting to the pedigree printed ante, 
p- 24, it is noticeable that the first 
name in it is ‘‘ Henchman, alias Cros- 
borough,’ no other names or connubial 
details being vouchsafed. Seeing that the 
signatory to the earlier of the portions into 
which the record is divided may have been, 
and probably was, the descendant of John 
Crosborough through a brother of Edward 
Henxman, the original grantee—that is, 
through Richard Henchman of Welling- 
borough—the question naturally arises: 
Who, if not the Hensmans, were the lineal 
descendants of Edward Henxman, since the 
Henchmans, on their own showing, were 
“‘all’’—or nearly all—extinct ? Without 
having seen the Wellingborough registers, 
one may hazard the guess that they would 
be found to contain divers: Hensman and 
Henchman entries at any time since 1590. 
(One Edward Hensman was Mayor of 
Northampton in 1599, and the present 
writer has been unable to discover that 
““Henxman”’ has persisted in the family 
from the time of Edward of that name.) 

Without prejudice, therefore, to the issue 
raised by Dr. Hircuman at 3 S. iii. 150, 
incompletely stated as it was, and having 
regard to the circumstance that the house- 
holds on the borders of Northants and Beds 
were so intimately associated as to be 
barely distinguishable, it may be said that 
the crux of the question rests with the 
Wellingborough-Bozeat-Odell connexions. 

The matter, however, is largely wrapped 
up with that of the origin of the word as a 
common noun. Its earliest use in England 
was seemingly in 1378-9, when a compromise 








was effected between two of the later forms 
in an entry reading: “Hans Wynsele, 


henxsman Regis’? (Wardrobe Accounts, 
2 Hen. IV. 43/2, Q.R.). An Act of 1463 
‘““to restrain excess in apparel”? makes an 
exception in favour of ‘<Hensmen, Heroldes,” 
&e. Certain excerpts from the Wardrobe 
Accounts of the fifteenth century published 
in the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ in the past show 
that ‘*henxman’”’ was also in the field. 
To 1532 belongs an item: “‘ The same daye 
paied to the yoman of the henxman for ther 
lodging” (Privy Purse Expenses, Hen. VIII. 
p- 209). With respect to this and kindred 
items, Bardsley, in his painstaking ‘ Dic- 
tionary ofg English and Welsh Surnames,’ 
remarks that “‘ throughout these entries the 
hinxman was ‘a page of honour.” It 
was not until late in the seventeenth century 
that “‘ henchman,” though frequently used 
in the sixteenth, secured a virtual monopoly 
ef the word as afcommon name ; but what 
can have happened to explain the change 
which has come over the term—as implying 
a political camp-follower or lackey not 
unduly charged with scruples—would be an 
irrelevant topic of discussion here. 

It is not impossible that Henxman (or 
one of its variants) may have obtained as a 
proper name prior to 1485. But enough has 
been adduced to form a guide to those with 
a penchant for research in determining 
whether the deseendants of Henxman, 
otherwise Hensman, who were living at 
Bozeat, near Wellingborough, were in any 
way related to the descendants of Hench- 
man, otherwise Crosborough, who were 
living at Wellingborough, near Bozeat. 

AUGUSTINE SIMCOE. 





WAR SLANG: 
REGIMENTAL NICKNAMES. 


(12 S. iv. 271.) 


Quire a large number of new words have 
come into common use during the War, 
and also a considerable number of corrup- 
tions which may easily be traced to mis- 
pronunciation or to having been_indis- 
tinctly heard, whilst phrases half-English 
and half from some other language are 
brought to England by the soldiers. I have 
collected the following, which I think should 
be placed on permanent record in the pages 
of ‘N. & Q.’ ; andI give as far as I can their 
meaning or what they stand for in the 
army :— 





@ 


nh 
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Blighty. Home, England. 

Blighty-touch.—A_ slight wound or 
resulting in transfer to a home hospital. 

Dud.—A failure. <A ‘‘ dud shell ”’ is one which 
has been fired and has not exploded. The term 
is used in any direction. 

Wash-out.—A complete failure. 

Wallah.—Fellow. A dandy is a 
wallah,”’ a thief a ‘‘ loose-wallah.”’ 

Chats.—Lice, vermin. 

Rooti.—Bread. 

Possie (pozzy).—Jam. 

Kip.—Bed. 

Buckshee.—Extra, surplus; a “‘ buckshee help- 
ing’ is an extra large plateful. From baksheesh. 

Cum-sah or U-jah.—Used instead of ‘‘ what’s- 
its-name.”” From comme ca. 

Napoo.—Finished. From il n’y a plus. 

Issue.—Anything supplied by the 
e.g., aration cigarette is ‘‘ an issue.’’ 

Stagger-juice.—Any intoxicating drink. 

Umpteen.—Large but indefinite number. 

Fed-up.—Satiated. 

Old sweat.—Old soldier. 

Moaner.—Equal to ‘ pessimist ”’ in civil life. 

Grouser.—Grumbler. 

Char.—Tea. 

Gyppo.—Gravy. 

Cushy.——A soft job. 

Scrounge.—To get hold of anything but in the 
recognized way. 

Tin-hat.—Shrapnel helmet. 

Gasper.—A cheap cigarette. 

Clink, or moosh.—The guardroom. 

Bandook.—Rifle. 

Jankers or Paddy Doyle.—C.B. or “ time.”’ 

Charlie.—Infantryman’s pack. 

Bubbly.—A tout, or one who keeps guard 
when illegal games are played. 

Gutser.—The last straw. 

No bonne.—Useless. 

Windy.—Nervous, frightened. 

Grease.—Butter. 

Donks.—Mules. 

In dock.—In hospital. 

On the pegs.—Under arrest. 

Sweating.—Getting warm. 

Yanks, Santmies.—Troops of the U.S. 

Diggers.—N.Z. soldiers. 

Jocks.—Highlanders. 

Aussies.—Australians. 

Chinks.—Chinese labourers. 

Gypos.—Egyptian labourers. 

Pork and beans.—Portuguése. 


injury 


* pukka 





army ; 














A number of popular names for regiments 
and various working units have already 


appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ Here are some 
more :—- 

Gloucesters.—The Slashers. 

Lanes (South).—Excellers (XL., old 40th 
Foot). 


Leicesters.—Tigers. 

Royal West Kents.—Lambs. 

French chasseurs.—Blue-devils. 

Engineers.—Mudlarks. 

Signallers.—Buzzers. 

Army Ordnance Corps.—All Old Crocks, Sugar 
Sticks, Angels of Christ, American Oil Company. 

A.S.C.—Ally Sloper’s Cavalry, Fred Karno’s 
Army. 





R.A.M.C.—Poultice Swallowers, Linseed Lan- 
cers. 

Loyal North Lancs.—Leave Nothing Loose. 

Machine Gun Corps.—Suicide Club. 

Durham Light Infantry.—Dirty Little Imps. 

Royal Irish Rifles—Rotten Irish Ragtimers. 

R.E. (Postal Services)—Rob Every Poor 
Soldier. 

R.E.—Wirepullers. 

P.B.1.’s.—Permanent Blooming Infantry. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Str RicHarp TEMPLE does not speak too 
soon of the need of a compilation of current 
war slang, if only for the information of 
posterity. In French there exists not only 
M. Dauzat’s book, but also a ‘ Dictionnaire 
des termes militaires et de l’argot poilu,’ 
published by the Librairie Larousse. 

In English ‘“‘ napoo’”’ has become 
Almost as well known are ‘‘ Rude boys 
(Rue du Bois) and ‘‘ Bombardier Fritz ”’ 
(pommes de terre frites). 

DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 

[‘More Tommy’s Tunes,’ by F. T. Nettleing- 
hame, Middlesex Regiment, just published by 
Erskine MacDonald, closes with a ‘Glossary’ of 
army slang and a list of ‘ Abbreviations,’ containing 
the full titles and the army nicknames for them. ] 


classic. 
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“ DovueuBoys”’ (12 §. iv. 271).—‘* The 
Standard Dictionary’ says that ‘ Dough- 
boy”’ is the jocular name given by the 
American cavalry to the infantry from the 
fact that their buttons are or were of @ 
globular shape, like doughboys or dumplings. 

Fifty or sixty years ago Richard Bedford 
Poulden, late of the 56th Regiment, dis- 
tinguished himself in Australia by the 
capture of a powerful aboriginal murderer 
named Doughboy. Probably the name was 
given to that individual in the days of his 
innocence, and from his own, and not his 


buttons’, resemblance to a dumpling. 
Ae SE is 


In Mrs. Custer’s ‘ Tenting on the Plains, 
p. 516 (Low, 1888), is found the following :— 
‘* Karly in the Civil War, the term was applied 
to the large globular brass buttons of the infantry 
uniform, from which it passed by natural trans- 
ition to the infantry men themselves.” 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Mr. R. H. Thornton in his ‘ American 
Glossary ’ gives the derivation thus :— 

‘‘Primarily a dough-cake baked for sailors ; 
then a brass button of similar shape, worn by the 
infantry ; lastly, a foot soldier.” 
And he gives the quotation ‘‘ Wasn't I glad. 
I was not a doughboy’”’ from a letter of 
General Custer, March 28, 1867. 
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What: Spanish word Col. Repington can 
thave been thinking of I cannot conjecture, 
unless it were adobe, i.e., unbaked brick. 
Adobado means pickled pork. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


*‘Msus,” A GHost Worp: “ Mresus”’ 
(12 8. iv. 268).—‘* Mebus ’* may be a ghost 
word, but I am fairly certain that mebus 
is an abbreviation by the German soldiers 
for the German phrase or compound word 
for ‘‘machine-gun shelter of reinforced 
concrete.’ I think I saw it so explained in a 
captured copy of German orders in the 
autumn of 1917. Such abbreviations are 
not uncommon in the German army, and 
this one appears to have been officially 
adopted. H. OLiivant, 
Brig.-Gen. Royal Artillery. 


There is no doubt that the derivation of 
mebus is as given by me ante, p. 87. The 
Germans are very fond of giving names to 
things from the initial letters .of the words 
composing the name. Cf. Wumba, the 
Munitions Department of the War Ministry 
“(“‘ Waffen- und Munitions-Beschaffungs- 
amt’’); Stogas, the Army gas ofiicer 
(‘‘ Stabs-Offizier fiir Gas’’); and there are 
countless others. F. M. M. 


(The note ante, p. 268, did not question the 
explanation of mebus given by F. M. M., but was 
intended to show that the suggested derivation 
from a Medixval Latin m@bus was unsupported 
‘by evidence. Sir LEES KNOWLEs also thanked 
for reply.] 


DEVILS BLOWING HorNS OR TRUMPETS 
412 §. iv. 134, 201).—Mr. Le CouTrEeuR may 
be glad to know of a passage in Thomas 
Wright's ‘ History of Caricature and_Gro- 
tesque in Literature and Art’ (Virtue 
Brothers & Co., 1865), at pp. 69, 70 :— 

‘““The entrance to the infernal regions was 
always represented pictorially as the mouth of a 
monstrous animal, where the demons appeared 
leaving and returning....In the cathedral of 
“‘Treves, there is a mural painting by William of 
Cologne, a painter of the fifteenth century, which 
represents the entrance to the shades, the mon- 
strous mouth, with its keepers, in still more 
grotesque forms. Our cut No. 42 gives but a 
small portion of this picture, in which the porter 
of the regions of punishment is sitting astride 
the snout of the monstrous mouth, and is 
sounding with a trumpet what may be supposed 
to be the call for those who are condemned. 
Another minstrel of the same stamp, spurred, 
though not booted, sits astride the tube of the 
trumpet, playing on the bagpipes ; and the sound 
which issues from the former instrument is 
represented by a host of smaller imps who are 
scattering themselves about.’’ 

At p. 71, where cut No. 
hhas labelled it, not inaptly, 


42 occurs, 


‘The Trum- 


Wright 





peter of Evil,’ but it might be made a 
question whether the demon’s instrument 
would not be described more correctly if 
called a horn. 

As Mr. Le Couteur asked for informa. 
tion about the origin of such representations, 
the following points may be mentioned 
here :— 


1. The trumpet (odAmvyé, tuba) has always 
been regarded as the eee with 
which the heavenly host will proclaim the 
arrival of the Day of Judgment. See 
Matt. xxiv. 31 ; 1 Cor. xv. 52 ; 1 Thess. iv. 16. 

2. This idea probably derives from the 
Jews, to whom the trumpet (bazozerah), 
like the shofar (the ancient horn of Israel), 
was ‘‘ not so much an instrument of music 
as one of teru‘ah (noise), that is of alarm 
and for signalling.” Its primary use was 
to give signals to the people to assemble 
or to break camp. See the ‘ Jewish Ency- 
clopedia,’ xii. 268. The shofar, the instru- 
ment with which the new moon, the new 
year, &c., were proclaimed, was also em- 
ployed, like the silver bazozerah, as ‘‘ the 
signal-horn of war.” See ibid., xi. 301. 
The coming of the heavenly host may be 
viewed either as the dawn of a new era or 
as a war, one of rapid movements and 
short duration. 


3. The use of such instruments for 
purposes of ceremony or war was, of course, 
not confined to the Jews. It was widespread 
among the nations. As regards the Romans, 
for instance, one may quote :— 

Non tuba directi, non xris cornua flexi, 
Non galex, non ensis, erant. Sine militis usu 
Mollia secure peragebant otia mentes. 
Ovid, ‘ Metam.,’ i. 98. 
Ipse vocat pugnas : sequitur tum cetera pubes, 
/Ereaque assensu conspirant cornua rauco. 
Virgil, ‘ n.,’ vii. 614. 

‘*Datur cohortibus signum, cornuaque ac 
tub concinuere : exin clamore et impetu tergis 
Germanorum circumfunduntur, exprobantes ‘ non 
hic silvas, nec paludes, sed «quis locis #quos 
deos.’ ’’—Tacitus, ‘ Ann.,’ i. 68 
These quotations are none the worse if they 
seem somewhat descriptive of times through 
which we ourselves have been passing. 

4. As the trumpet will be the angels’ 
instrument at the Last Day, it seems 
reasonable to imagine that the demons, 
who had their prototypes in the fauns and 
satyrs of classical mythology, may be 
blowing bucolic raucous horns, suitable to 
beings to whom the less pleasing operations 
of the day have been popularly assigned. 
Moreover, they will be hunters (whose 
instrument is the horn), with lost souls for 
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their quarry. But probably the main idea 
of the demon’s horn is that it is a summons 
to judgment or to the punishment which fol- 
lows condemnation. The use of the horn as 
asummons (not necessarily a disagreeable 
one) was formerly very prevalent. At 
Canterbury, for instance, it was employed 
to convene the burgmote court (see Archao- 
logia, iii. 11). To this day it may be heard 
in the Middle Temple as the call to dinner 
in the Hall. 


5. This aspect of the instrument’s purpose | 


seems to extend to the angel’s trumpet as 
well as to the demon’s horn :— 
Tuba, mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulchra regionum, 
Coget omnes ante thronum. 
‘Dies Ire,’ Thomas of Celano (1208-75). 
6. In Dante’s ‘Inferno,’ however, the 
horn is introduced in rather a different way. 
The ninth and last circle can be reached 
only by following through the gloom the 
sound of a tremendous horn, which would 
appear to be blown by that “‘ robustus 
venator coram Domino,”’ Nimrod :— 
So terrible a blast 
Orlando blew not, when that dismal rout 
O’erthrew the host of Charlemain, and quench’d 
His saintly warfare. 
And in the centre of the fourth and final 
round of the circle there is Satan himself, 
rising mid-breast from the ice, a shaggy 
monster, not three-headed like Cerberus, 
but with three faces to his single head :— 
At every mouth his teeth a sinner champ’d, 
Bruised as with ponderous engine : so that three 
Were in this guise tormented. 
Such is the horrible punishment conceived 
for the traitors Judas Iscariot and Brutus 
and Cassius. 


7. Painters, such as Giotto and Orcagna, 


have been able to depict so fearful a scene, 
with the variations that their own fancy 
suggested, in a very elaborate fashion. 
But a worker in glass, like Thomas of Oxford, 
had to be content with a simpler rendering 
of the theme. He gave us in his “ Jesse 
Window’”’ at Winchester, if Betton and 
Evans’s copy of it can be trusted, a ‘‘ mon- 











he raises an inverted ladle, to pour boiling 
liquid on to the heads of Brutus and Cassius. 
Higher up, a third demon is bringing in 
another victim. 

8. The ‘‘ monstrous mouth” is, in its 
origin, none other than Satan’s, as con- 
ceived from various passages of Scripture, 
for example, the Apocalypse, xii. 9 and 
xx. 2, where he is called Tov dpdxovra, Tov 
ogi Tov apxaiov, and Isaiah, v. 14:— 

‘* Propterea dilatavit infernus animam suam* 
et aperuit os suum absque ullo termino; et 
descendent fortes ejus, et populus ejus, et sub- 
limes gloriosique ejus, ad eum.” 

Nevertheless, the head having been con- 
verted into his habitat, Satan could be 
located by a medieval artist within its 
jaws. For another example of this, see 
No. viii. of a series of reproductions pub- 
lished by the British Museum, this one 
being from a ‘ Psalter of St. Swithun’s 
Priory, Winchester—English: XII. Cent- 
(Cotton MS. Nero C. iv. f. 39).’ There, 
within a truly monstrous mouth, along with 
a multitude of demons and their victims, a 
much bigger fiend appears, his head bristling 
with horns. He is evidently Satan regulating 


' the tortures. 


9. In Thomas’s window most of the souls, 
if not all, whether saved or lost, are, I believe, 
of particular personages whom he en- 
deavoured to portray. For instance, one 
of the saved is a bishop, and he is un- 
doubtedly William of Wykeham, who also 
appears twice in the lowest panes of the 
window—Thomas knew how to gratify his 
patron. As Mr. Le CoutTeur is making a 
study of the window, I hope he will be able 
to identify some of the other souls, including 
the Pope, the Emperor, and the King. There 
is also, but on the other side, an Oriental 
potentate, with a remarkable head-dress, 
who may be Mohammed. Ee: 


Does not the name “ Hornie,” popularly 
applied to the devil by the Scotch, refer to 


this tradition or legend ? 
J. Foster PALMER. 


3 Royal Avenue, S.W.3. 


headed one above the beast’s lower jaw— 





strous head’’ which has small biood-red | 

eyes and a frightful shaggy pile of blue.| Tur Durcu in THE THAmeEs (12S. iii. 472 ; 
Its fiery jaws are distended ‘“ without|iv. 111, 227).—As the origin of the ancient 
measure,’ thanks partly to an intervening | rights or privileges of Dutch fishermen in 
mullion; and within the jaws one sees|the Port of London below Bridge has been 
three human beings and also Satan—for | recently discussed in ‘N. & rata it may be 
the sinister flaming face must be Satan’s. | well to record a pleasing incident of the good 
The red-headed, horn-blowing demon which | feeling which exists between the sailors of 
sits (as Mr. Le CoutTeur mentioned) on the, the two countries. 

dragon’s snout is matched by a green-| The British Admiralty have just au- 
thorized the publication of Dutch honours 
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offered to certain British seamen in Gir- 
eumstances which show that the im- 
memorial Brotherhood of the Sea is main- 
tained despite the defection of the Germans. 
Early last year seven Dutch vessels were 
torpedoed by German submarines in the 
vicinity of the English coast. Several boat- 
Joads of survivors were picked up by two of 
His Majesty’s trawlers, while the remainder 
were piloted into St. Mary’s by the St. 
Agnes lifeboat. The Dutch League of 
Neutral Countries have decided to award 
medals to the officers and crews of the 
British lifeboat and trawlers. The medals 
(which are of silver for the officers, and 
bronze for the men) bear on one side the 
figures of a British and a Dutch sailor 
grasping hands, surrounded by other sailors 
and rescued men and women; and on the 
reverse side the name of the recipient and 
@ short inscription which describes the 
services rendered, and adds that ‘“ the 
ships were surreptitiously attacked and 
recklessly destroyed by a German sub- 
marine.’ In a letter addressed to the 
First Lord ot the Admiralty the following 
sentences occur :— 

“The League of Neutral Countries makes free to 
-offer to your Lordship, as head of the British Navy, 
commemorative medals destined for the sailors in 
question. May you consider this act as one of the 
numerous moral and intellectual ties which bind 
England and Holland together...... Our warmest 
admiration is for those who give their lives for 
the liberty of the world, and we are glad to have 
this occasion for expression of these feelings.” 


Mc. 
Hoterts Bristow (12 S. iv. 272).—It 
seems to be very likely that the Hotel 


Bristol at Paris owes its name to a real or 
fancied connexion with John Digby, first 
Earl of Bristol, who died an exile in Paris, 
Jan. 16, 1653, and that this Parisian hotel 
thaving become well known as a “long- 
established, aristocratic house, patronized 
by royalty,’ to quote Baedeker, its name 
was taken over by proprietors anxious to 
suggest that their establishments were of a 
like quality. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


JEAN INGELOW (12 S. iv. 270).—The 
verses by Jean Ingelow referred to by MR, 
D. R. McCorp are doubtless those beginning. 
When sparrows build and the leaves break forth, 
My old sorrow wakes and cries. 

These pathetic lines were set to music 
by the late Miss Virginia Gabriel about 
forty years ago in a song which—me judice— 
as one of the finest English songs ever 
published, though now seldom heard on the 





concert platform. It is not conceivable 

that the engagement of one of the officers, 

as referred to by your correspondent—if 

it ever existed—could have been known 

to Jean Ingelow, or she would never have 

published such lines. W. C.J. 
Epsom. 


Jean Ingelow’s ‘Song of the Old Love 
is reprinted on p. 213 of Palgrave’s ‘ Golden 
Treasury, Second Series (London, 1897), 
It was set to music by Virginia Gabriel, and 
published by Metzler & Co. (42 Great 
Marlborough Street, W.) under its opening 
words ‘‘ When sparrows build.’ 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


I send the verses by Jean Ingelow asked 
for by Mr. McCorp. They form the 
Mother’s song at the end of ‘Supper at the 
Mill.’ WILLIAM BARNARD. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 

[We have forwarded the verses to our Canadian 
contributor. C. L. 8S. and Mr.C. B. WHEELER also 
thanked for replies | 


Rua Nova (12 S. iv. 215, 256, 283).— 
Miss Leonora de Alberti informs me that 
‘rua ’’ is used figuratively for a person of 
low class, and she suggests that the attribute 
**nova’’ indicates a convert, literally new 
Christian, in Gontradistinction to the Portu- 
guese of pure blood, who styled themselves 
old Christians. It is probable, therefore, 
that the Procurador of Macao styled by 
Courteen’s merchants “‘ Filho de Rua Nova ” 
was the son of a converted Jew. 


R. C. TEMPLE. 


Mrs. Aprneton (12 S. iv. 273).—This 
query is partly answered by an extract 
from ‘Old and New London’ (by Edward 
Walford), iv. 136 :— 

‘** At her residence in Pall Mall, in 1815, at the 
age of eighty-three, died the celebrated Mrs. 
Abington, the first actress who played the part 
of Lady Teazle in ‘ The School for Scandal.’ ”’ 

W. Bs ch 


Craccs AND NicHorson Famirtss (12 S. 
iv. 220).—l. Is there a book or MS. called 
‘The Eliots of Port Eliot and Craggs of 
Wyserley,’ as I have been referred to that 
“ information on the Craggs family ? 

Who were Margaret Craggs’s parents ? 
She married in 1739 Edward Nicholson of 
Kendal, and her mother is said to have been 
‘* sister-in-law of the Postmaster-General,” 
i.e., James Craggs. It is guessed that her 
father was Ferdinando, but it may have 
been another brother. 

(Miss! JOAN GLADSTONE. 
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PappINGTON PoxuaKy (12 S. iii. 509; 
iv. 31, 88).—In The Figaro (London) of 
Jan. 28, 1874, is a eoloured portrait of 
Pollaky. It is by way of being a caricature 
—a large head on a small body—but the 
face is evidently a portrait, not at all a 
caricature. He is listening at a door, 
notebook in hand ; below is a shadow of the 
head and shoulders of a policeman. The 
signature of the artist is Faustin (? F. 
Austin). This portrait is one of a series 
called ‘ Figaro’s London Sketch-Book of 
Celebrities.” It is not included in the 
letterpress, but is pasted on the front page. 
The editor of The Figaro was James Mor- 
timer, who also “ conducted’ a monthly 
magazine called The London Sketch- Book. 

In the said number of The Figaro is a 
short article eulogizing Pollaky as “a very 
distinguished detective.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
(12 S. iv. 217).—Manchester had a Literary 
and Philosophical Society in 1781; New- 
castle, 1793 ; Liverpool, 1812 ; Leeds, 1820 ; 
Sheffield, 1822 ; Hull, 1822; Halifax, 1830; 


Nottingham, 1864; Warrington, 1870; 
Bolton, 1871; and Bath, 1875. Many 
others existed, and included the words 


Natural History or Scientific in their titles. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Icke Famity (12 §. iv. 106, 226)—Is 
Mr. Hitt correct in stating that ‘Icke, 
Hick (Higg), Hickie, Hicks, Hickson, Dick, 
Dickie, &¢.,’’ were all derived from Richard ? 
According to Bardsley, we get, it is true, 
our Hitchin and Hitchcock from Richard, 
but our Hicks, Higgs, and Hickson from 
Isaac. ‘‘ Ike” is the common familiar of 
Isaac to this day, and I fancy that ‘‘ Ikey 
Mo” would be rather surprised to be told 
that his parents had forenamed him Richard. 
But it is not impossible that there may be 
a place called Icke, or something very like it. 
Then we have ‘‘ Iccles”’ or ‘ Eccles,’ one 
of the many dialectal names for the green 
woodpecker, whose flaming head it was 
that doubtless gave a descriptive name to 
red-headed individuals before the days of 
the red carrot. DovuGcias OWEN. 


Pinnock (12 S. iv. 243).—James Pinnock 
of Jamaica (b. July 6, 1660, d. 1733), by his 
2nd wife Mary Seaward, had two sons: 
I. James, of Pembroke Coll., Oxf., matricu- 
lated Oct. 10, 1730, aged 18 (Foster), and 
dsp. June 20, 1736, aged 22, M.I. in the 
church of St. Andrew, Jamaica (Lawrence- 
Archer, 239). 





1714, d. April, 1759), who by Mary Lawrence 
his wife left, with other issue, a son James 
(b. 1740), barr.-at-law, Advocate-General of 
the said island; d. in Devonshire Place, 
April 6, 1811 (Gent. Mag., 494) ; will proved 
P.C.C. (189 Crickitt} ; leaving a widow Eliz. 
(née Dehany) and three daus. and coh. His 
diary and account book are in the British 
Museum Add. MSS. 33316 and 33317. 
James Pinnock sen., by his 3rd wife Eliz. 
Truxton, had (III.) Philip (b. Oct. 20, 1720), 
Chief Justice of his native island 1754, who 


married Grace Dakins and left two sons 
and two daus. V. L. OLiver. 
Sunninghill. 
There was living in 1816 the Rev. James 
Pinnock, A.M., deseribed as Rector of 
Lasham, Hants, and formerly morning 


preacher at the Foundling Hospital, who 
may be the entrant of 1750 at Westminster. 
A sermon he preached at the ‘* Foundling’”’ 
on May 2, 1813, was printed. W. B. H. 


GEORGE Borrow (12 §8. iv. 242).—The 
places mentioned in ‘ Lavengro’ are shown 
on p. 141 of * A Literary and Historical Atlas 
of Europe’ (‘‘ Everyman’s Library ”’). 

J. J. FREEMAN. 

Shepperton-on-Thames. 


The best authority for these identifications 
is Borrow’s ‘ Life’ by Mr. Herbert Jenkins 
(Murray, 1912), which supplements that by 
Knapp (Murray, 1899). Both go as far as 
is humanly possible—even for the ‘‘ veiled 
years”? (1825-32). Mr. John Sampson’s 
Introduction to ‘The Romany Rye’ (in 
Methuen’s “‘ Little Library’’), and the 
edition of ‘ The Bible in Spain’ by the late 
Ulick Burke (2 vols., Murray, 1896), are 
valuable in this connexion. 

GEORGE MARSHALL. 

21 Parkfield Road, Liverpool. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S DAUGHTER: AGNES 
SURRIAGE (12 S. iv. 102, 193).—The allusion 
to Agnes Surriage in Lapy RusseEx1’s reply 
—another correspondent refers to her as 
“Agnes Brown ’’—prompts me to send the 
following extract from Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne’s ‘Old Seaport Towns of New 
England’ (New York, 1916), in which her 
romantic story finds a place in the chapter 
on Marblehead :— 

“Another famous spot in this part of town 
[the Barnegat section] is now the site of Fountain 
Park. Here of old was the Fountain Inn, where 
Agnes Surriage worked, orphan daughter of a 
sailor lost at sea. Hither came the handsome and 
gallant Sir Harry Frankland, Collector of the 


II. Thomas (b. March 26, | Port for Boston, to tarry for dinner and a bowl 
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of punch. And then fate took her sibsesbentiadl’ 
hand in the game. 

** Agnes was a child of fifteen, but loveliest of 
youthful maidens, and even as she scrubbed the 
stairs her beauty shone like a jewel amid rubbish. 
Harry saw her, and decided that she was no 
scrub-girl. He had money and a romantic spirit, 
and then and there proposed to the girl that 
she go to a school in Boston and learn how to be 
a lady. Agnes accepted, with a warm and 
joyous delight that were characteristic of her 
through life. 

‘“When Sir Harry saw her again she had 
bloomed into a rare and exquisite woman, with a 
mind as fine as her figure was perfect. With the 
result that the man fell desperately in love, but 
not so desperately that he proposed marriage. 
Agnes was made for love, however, and recog- 
nized her destiny without scruple. She gave 
herself frankly and openly, but was obliged to 
leave Boston and find some more secluded place. 
Harry built a fine great house for her in Hopkin- 
ton, therefore [some fifteen miles south-west of 
Boston], and there the two of them lived a happy 
and adoring life for years, finally going to Lisbon, 
Portugal, where people did not bother about 
their relation.” 

Lapy Russet has continued the story 
from this point, but without any mention of 
the famous old Boston house they occupied 
in North Square (formerly Clark Square) 
on Copp’s Hill. This house and its associa- 
tions are described at considerable length 
in Drake’s ‘ Old Landmarks of Boston.’ 

It is interesting to note that Fenimore 
Cooper visited the Frankland house before 
writing ‘ Lionel Lincoln,’ in which the place 
is described as the residence of Mrs. Lech- 
mere, and located in Tremont Street. 

Hucu Harrtina, 
46 Grey Coat Gardens, S.W. 


SuGaR : ITs INTRODUCTION INTO ENGLAND 
(12 8S. iii. 472; iv. 31, 61, 114, 199, 255).— 
Sugar-loaves are mentioned in the list of 
ingredients required for making the wafers 
for the coronation banquet of Henry V. in 
1413 : ‘‘ Item xxx loves de sugre.”’ 

The Essex manor of Liston Overhall was 
held by the tenure of making these wafers— 
‘* per serjanteriam faciendi canestellos ’’—for 
the royal feast. This serjeanty was already 
in existence in 1185 (Round, ‘ The King’s 
Serjeants,’ pp. 228-30). But whether the 
sugar was included in the recipe at that early 
date is, of course, another question. 

G. H. WHITE. 

23 Weighton Road, Anerley. 


The following references to sugar occur in 
the Account Rolls of the Priory of Holy 
Island. In 1343, under expenses: “‘ Two 
pounds of sugar of Cyprus (cipor’), 16d.” 
Canon Raine in ‘Hist. North Durham’ 





(1822), 86, has a foot-note in reference to 


this. In the rolls for 1346-7 occurs “‘ Bought 
23 lb. of draget”’ (from the French dragée, 
cakes or pastilles, the constituent part of 
which was sugar, given to the monks on 
feastdays), and “half a pound of lump 
sugar ? (in plait), 2 lb. of white sugar 
(sugar alb’), and 8 lb. of black sugar (sugir 
nigra).” J. W. Fawcert. 
Consett, co. Durham. 


WorpsworTH : SENECA (12 8. iv. 272).— 
1. The motto of the ‘Ode to Duty’ ig 
taken, with a slight verbal change (possim 
paeaeuere possim for posset.........posset), from 
Seneca, ‘Epistles, 120, 10. The same 
question was asked at 9 S. i. 148, and the 
Index volumes do not show that it was 
answered. 

2. The lines in which Seneca “ anticipated 
the discovery of America ’”’ are these :— 

Venient annis sxcula seris, 
Quibus Oceanus vincula rerum 
Laxet et ingens pateat tellus 
Tethysque novos detegat orbes 
Nec sit terris ultima Thule. 
‘Medea,’ 375-9. 
EDWARD BENSLY. 
University Coliege, Aberystwyth. 


“Stunt” (12 8S. iv. 219, 252).—This word 
occurs in Hood’s poem ‘The Blue Boar.’ 
See p. 489 of ‘The Complete - Poetical 
Works of Thomas Hood,’ Oxford edition, 
1911 :— 

He read, and mused, and pored and read, 

His shoulders shrugg’d, and shook his head ; 

Now at a line he gave a grunt. 

Now at a phrase took sudden stunt, 

And snorting, turned his back upon it, 

And always came again to con it. 

The note at p. 758 states that the poem 
appeared in the ‘ Comic Annual, 1837.’ 


C 
Winchester College. 
Wuite Horse or Kent: LANDSCAPE 
WuiteE Horses (12 8S. iv. 245).—The White 
Horse of Wantage (Berkshire) com- 


memorates a great victory gained by Alfred 
over the Danes in the reign of his brother 
Ethelred I. The horse, cut in the chalk 
hills, is 374 feet Jong, and may be 
seen at a distance of 15 miles. Chambers’s 
‘ Book of Days’ gives a column and a half 
to the Berkshire White Horse. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


May we not trace the true meaning and 
origin of these landscape White Horses to & 
pagan belief regarding the bright figure 
of a white horse as a symbol of the sun? 
According to primitive custom, horses were 
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frequently offered as sacrifices to heathen 
deities. As a decoration of house-gables, 
a pair of horses’ heads which cross each 
other may be seen in many places. The 
custom appears to be based upon ancient 
folk-lore connected with the horse. < 


The subject in general is treated of in 
‘The White Horses of the West of England, 
with notices of some other Ancient Turf- 
Monuments, by the Rev. W. C. Plender- 
leath, M.A., 1885; second edition, revised 
and enlarged, 1892. WwW. B..H. 


Mary Warers, Lapy Tynte (12 S. 
iv. 178, 205)—In her interesting article 
Miss MorGan says that after Lady Tynte’s 
death ‘“‘ her large possessions passed to the 
Tynte family.” She left no surviving issue 
by her first marriage to Sir Halswell Tynte, 
whereas by her marriage to Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Paulet) St. John of Dogmersfield there 
were several children. 

Can Miss Morgan explain why it was 
that her possessions did not pass to her 
descendants ? STEPNEY GREEN. 


MapDAME TAGLIONI (12 S. iv. 215, 252),.— 
In the ‘ Bentley Ballads,’ 1861, there is a 
“poetical effusion from the pen of the Rev. 
Mr. Mitford,” with a version by O. Smith 
on more familiar lines. A foot-note states 
that “the father of Mademoiselle Taglioni 
rejoices in the sponsorial and patronymic 
appellation of Philippe.” 

R. J. Fynmore. 


I do not know of any life in book-form of 
Maria Taglioni, but readers of ‘ Ingoldsby ’ 
will recall the happy mention of her name in 
one of Barham’s prettiest stanzas. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


References to this dancer will be found at 
48. iv. 453. Tom JONES. 


BinuiArRps: Rep Batu (12 S. iv. 245).— 
B. B. asks whether there ever was a time 
in the history of the game when the red 


who had knocked about the Continent « 
good deal and died in 1650. In the oldest 
English description of the “ gentile game 
of billiards’’ of which I have a note, there 
are enumerated among the “ instruments 
and utensils’’ of the table two ivory balls 
(no others), “which must be completely 
round.” Then we have (1) an ivory port 
at one end of the table ; (2) an ivory king at 
the other end ; and (3) two sticks of Brazil, 
lignum vite, or other heavy wood, their 
broad end tipped with ivory. Cf. ‘ School 
of Recreation,’ by R. H. (1684). 
ky Ee 


Heart Buriat (11 S. viii., ix., x., passim ; 
12 S. i. 73, 182, 194; ii. 33; iii. 370).—In 
the French Chamber on Nov. 11, 1918 
(Armistice Declaration Day), M. Delahaye 
recalled the ‘‘ glorious letter of the glorious 
Bishop of Angers, Mgr. Freppel, a heroic 
Frenchman whose heart,” he declared, 
““would be taken for burial to Obernai in 
reconquered Alsace, in accordance with his 
expressed wish.” This interesting reference 
may well be added to the numerous records 
on the subject which have appeared in 
“N. & QS J. Harris STONE. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, 8.W. 


FREDERIC THACKERAY (12 S. iv. 130, 229). 
—The father of Frederic Thackeray died in 
1806—not in 1802, as given at the latter 
reference. See the Thackeray pedigree in 
‘Sylhet Thackeray, by F. B. Bradley- 
Birt ; also Gentleman's Magazine, vol. 1xxvi.. 
pt. ii. p. 1176. Cuas. Hatt Crovucn. 

204 Hermon Hill, South Woodford. 


““Mr. Pav, THE Parson ” (12 S. iv. 190,. 
228).—In Rapin’s ‘ History of England,’ 
continued by Tindal, vol. iv. part ii., 1747, 
p. 498, is a short record of the Rev. William 
Paul’s trial and execution, and some account 
of his dying speech, or perhaps of the writing 
left by him. He was executed with John 
Hall of Otterburn, Northumberland, a 
Justice of the Peace for that county, who 
had been reprieved five times. 





ball was smaller than the others. There 
was a small ball. In a ‘ Trattato sul 
Giuoco del Bigliardo,’ by L. M. F. (Napoli, 
1821), it is stated that the game was played 
either with two large balls and a small one, 
which was called ‘il pallino”’ (or at Milano 
“il casino”), or without the pallino “ all’ uso 
Veneziano.”” What the colour of the small 
ball was we may only surmise from the 
description of the table, which mentions 
‘la rossa”’ and a ‘‘ punto della rossa.”’ 





As regards Descartes, he was a Frenchman 


In W. Toone’s ‘ Chronological Historian ’ 
these executions are recorded. Under date 
June 26, 1716, is quoted the royal assent to 
“an act for appointing commissioners to 
enquire of the estates of certain traitors,”’ 
&e. In the schedule of “‘ Estates forfeited 
in England” appear ‘“ John Hall 701.,” 
and “ William Paul 42/. 14s.”; and later, 
** William Paul, clerk, after the death of his 
mother, per ann. 14/.” Apparently the 
estates were sold at twenty years’ purchasc.. 
and the reversion at ten; and it appears 
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probable that the two estates were those of 
the said Hall and Paul. 

For a memoir and portrait of Paul see 
James Caulfield’s ‘ Portraits, &e., to the 
end of George II., vol. ii. p. 147. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


St. SwirHin: A WetsH Rivat (12 S. 
iv. 214).—I believe that all over the north- 
west of Europe the idea prevails amongst. the 
-country foik that the condition of the 
weather about the latter part of July fore- 
shadows whether August will be wet or dry. 
The rival of St. Swithin in the Netherlands 
is St. Margaret, and her festival falls on 
July 20. 

One wonders, notwithstanding the scoffing 
of modern meteorologists, whether there is 


not something in these old-world pro- 
phecies. They appear amongst people who, 


when the sayings originated, were hardly 

-aware of each other’s existence, but they 

daily watched all through life the weather 

in those days. W. DEL Court. 
47 Blenheim Crescent, W.11. 


HENGLER Famity (1258. iv. 242).—Charles 
Milton Hengler was a Dane, and came from 
‘Copenhagen. Known in Liverpool as “ hand- 
some Hengler,” he was a versatile genius— 
could dance on the tight rope and play 
Hamlet the same evening, “a fine con- 
trastive talent.’’ His first circus was in 
Dale Street (March 16, 1857), his second 
in Newington (Oct. 21, 1861), and his third, 
last, and greatest in West Derby Road, 
Low Hill (Nov. 13, 1876). He also estab- 
lished arenas in London, Glasgow, Dublin, 
and elsewhere. He lived in Mount Pleasant, 
and his brothers Edward and John Milton 
Hengler in Elizabeth Street, where they had 
the well-known riding school, over the 
‘classic’? door of which is the date 1859. 
This building is at present vacant, and 


looks ill-cared-for. The last performance 
at Low Hill Cireus was on Feb. 9, 190), 


when Mr. Albert M. Hengler was proprietor 
and director. The building which replaced 
the circus was named “* The Hippodrome,” 
but is only a music-hall. Sie transit / 

** Hengler’s ’’ was the pure and great joy 
of the young in days gone by—the very 
Astley’s of Liverpool. It has given the 
district its name; and it is curious that 
nearly opposite is another place of former 
note, the Necropolis. One tells of departed 
glory, and the other of the glory of the 
departed. The old cemetery (a fearsome 
Dickens-like place it came to be) is now a 
recreation ground. Children who never 
knew ‘“‘ Hengler’s”? can tell you where 


T 
‘* Hengler’s Circus Hill” is. - “ Brougham 
Terrace, near Hengler’s Circus.” was 9 
direction heard but yesterday ; and ‘‘ Everton 
Road, by the Necropolis,” is very well 
understood. There is a Mr. John M, 
Hengler at present living in Hoylake. 
GEORGE MARSA#ALL, 
21 Parkfield Road, Liverpool. 


I am at present doing duty at Folkestone, 
and consequently have to rely on memory, 
as I have no memoranda by me. 

Charles, the founder of the circus business, 
was a member of Cook’s Circus, and later 
started on his own account, and built 
permanent circuses at Hull, Liverpool, and 
Dublin. The Liverpool Circus is now trans- 
formed into the Hippodrome, one of the 
largest variety theatres in the country, 
My remembrance of many pleasant times 
spent with old members of the show extends 
over thirty years. 

The family resided for many years in 
Newsham Park, Liverpool, and attended 


St. Silas’s Chureh (C. of E.), Pembroke 
Place. Many of the family (including the 


mother of the founder) are buried in the 
Smithdown Road Cemetery, the burial-place 
being about 20 yards to the left at the 
main entrance. SERGEANT 


TENNIEL’S Boox-ILLustRATIONS (12 §&. 
iv. 237).—In the sixties Sir John Tenniel 
was on the staff of illustrators of Good Words. 
So far as I can find trom the volumes in my 
possession, his last contribution appears in 
the volume for 1864, illustrating a poem of 
‘““Tsa Craig’s’*>—‘ The Way in the Wood.’ 
I do not possess the volume for 1863, but 
there is in my collection an engraving of 
‘The Norse Princess’ from that volume, 
bearing his usual monogram. In Good 
Words for 1884 appeared an article on 
‘John Tenniel and Caricature Art’ by R. 
Walker, but no mention is made therein of 
his former connexion with the magazine. 

JoHN T. Pace. 


Puitie Westcott, Portrait PAINTER 
(12 S. iii. 385 ; iv. 55).—C. E. H. E. may like 
to see the following extract from p. 41 of 
‘ The Relics of Olde Manchester and Salford,’ 
Royal Jubilee Exhibition, Manchester, with 
notes by Albert Nicholson, Hon. Curator, 
1887 :— 

‘Room No. 3, Lower Room, Chetham College. 
258. Portrait of William Fairbairn. Engraved 
by T. O. Barlow, after Philip Westcott. Owners, 
Thomas Agnew & Sons. 

‘Sir William Fairbairn was one of the great 
‘ worthies ? of Manchester. All his business life 
was passed here. His works were at Ancoats, 
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and he became so prominent as an engineer that 
his life was identified with half a century of 
progress in mechanical science. He died 18th 
August, 1874. There is a statue of him in the 
Town Hall. His life has been written by Mr. W. 
Pole.” 

The works of Mr. (afterwards Sir) W. 
Fairbairn and my grandfather Mr. Charles 
Tavaré were situated in the same street, 
Canal Street, now Cannel Street, Ancoats, 
Manchester. My grandfather was a dyer. 

FreDK. L. TAVARE. 

22 Trentham Street, Pendleton, Manchester. 


Bishop JOHN BOWLE AND THE AUSTIN 
Faminy (12 S. iv. 240).—A possible identifica- 
tion is provided in the superscription of a 
letter before me. It is addressed by John 
Ashe of Fenchurch Street, Feb. 21, 1645, 
to ‘‘ Mr. John Smith at Mrs. Austin’s, the 
falcon on the bank side.”’ 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Rev. Henry Owen, M.D., D.D. (12 S. 
iv. 245).—He was born at Tan-y-gader, near 
Dolgelly, in Merionethshire, in 1716. For 
details of his career see Rowlands’s ‘ Eminent 
Welshmen,’ 1907, and Roberts’s ‘ Eminent 
Welshmen,’ 1908. The latter says the 2nd 
edition of Rowlands’s ‘ Mona Antiqua’ was 
published in 1776. This is a mistake for 
1766. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


SHELLEY: ScHUBART (12 S. iv. 102).— 
There is a possible reference to the work 
inquired for by Miss StocKLey in Edward 
Dowden’s ‘ Letters,’ p. 226: “I have a 
copy of the ‘German Museum,’ with the 


translations from Schubart quoted in 
Shelley’s note.” W. E. Witson. 
Hawick. 
Rev. THomas Noe (12 S. iv. 242).— 


Hobhouse mentions that Lord and Lady 
Byron were married by a Mr. Noel, and refers 
to him as anatural son of Lord Wentworth 
{‘ Memories of a Long Life’). 
Percy Morris. 
New Club, Brighton. 


The entrance of Thomas Noel at Rugby 
School is more explicit than that of his 
matriculation. It runs :— 

“Thomas Noel, son [ward erased] of L* Went- 
worth, No. 28 Duke Street, Manchester Square, 
Sy Mallory, Leicestershire, April 29, 


The note in the last edition of the School 
Register confused him with the 9th Baron, 
but was corrected in the Addenda. 

A. T. M, 





Scorrt: Srrp 1n ‘ Otp Morratity ’ (12 8S. 
iv. 184).—Was not this slip, which Dr. 
WILLCOcCK attributes to Scott, rather a slip 
by the people who gave the innkeeper his 
nickname ? They had no doubt, as Dr. 
WILLCOCK suggests, the text comprising 
‘Gaius mine host” in their minds when 
they conferred the nickname. This would 
be for them quite a possible mistake. 
Scott probably adopted the name as he 
found it. J. Foster PALMER. 

3 Royal Avenue, S.W.3. 


Spurs IN Coats or Arms (12S. iv. 242).— 
Papworth’s ‘ Ordinary of British Armorials ’ 
assigns a second coat to ‘‘ Connell or Con- 
nely,” viz., Argent, a chevron gules between 
in chief two spurs, and in base a battleaxe 
azure, shaft or. 

Walsall. 


8S. A. GRuNDY-NEWMAN. 





Hotes on Books. 


Small Talk at Wreyland. By Cecil Torr. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press, 7s. 6d. net.) 

At first sight this oddly named book might suggest 
one of those local histories by worthy and indus- 
trious persons who have no great skillin writing 
and no interests outside the parish pump. But 
we reflect that such a one would hardly acknow- 
ledge his small beer to be of that character, 
and we recognize Mr. Torr as an authority on 
Greek ships and Greek music. So we look for the 
kind of book an accomplished scholar produces, 
and we are not disappointed, though Mr. Torr has 
left his materials in ‘‘most admired disorder.”’ 
He has travelled, and varies his local reminiscences 
with tales of foreign countries. Also he has the 
inquiring mind which asks questions. 

The whole book is, in fact, quite in the vein of 
‘N. & Q.,’ and shows that sudden change from 
one topic to another which is a feature of our own 
columns. With Mr. Torr some new theme is 
always turning up—we never know quite how or 
when ; and, if he ever revises his book, we hope 
he will, like his Parson Davy, supply an index. 
Davy’s portentous ‘System of Divinity’ was 
hardly ‘* worth while,’ as our American friends 
say, but Mr. Torr’s book is. He could add to his 
illustrations a map of the lovely region in which 
he lives. The present reviewer has pleasant 
memories of it, and only wishes he had had the 
luck to penetrate into Mr. Torr’s attractive house 
and garden. 

Using largely the records of earlier generations, 
the author appears as a praiser of old times and 
ways. Still, he believes that jerry-builders were 
as busy then as now, although their work has all 
tumbled down and been forgotten long since. 
It does not pay, he suggests, to repair old build- 
ings. It is often better to take them down, and 
set them up again on fresh foundations. New 
things soon get to look old, as Mr. Torr says of a 
chimney-stack of 1906. We can quite believe it ; 
some sorts of stone soon weather to a venerable 
appearance. ‘“ Writers on architecture do not 
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always,’’ we learn, “ go to see the buildings they 
describe.’’ Mr. Torr has a lively sense of humour, 
and some of his best fun is made of the mistakes 
of the expert. His guests, when they are taken 
to the ancient British enclosure of Grimspound, 
discover its likeness to Mycene. That shows 
that he keeps learned company, which, indeed, is 
needed to appreciate some of his points in 
scholarship. 

But the bulk of the book is easily intelligible and 
excellent reading, especially when: the author is 
talking of his own family and the ways of the 
Devon folk, who occasionally speak their minds 
with some of the refreshing candour, say, of Mr. 
Hardy’s Dorset rustics. The country people of 
England have lived for many years on scanty 
means and worked hard. They have no use for 
the idle sentimentalism which flourishes in popular 
fiction. 

We think that the letter from a relative of Mr. 
Torr’s concerning the use of greased cartridges in 
India in 1857 is hardly a fair statement of the 
case. The Government. of India at an earlier 
date were aware of the difficulty, and had taken 
means to meet it. See Sir George Forrest’s 
‘ History of the Indian Mutiny.’ We quite agree 
as to the muddle of names of plants, which grows 
worse and worse. Even Latin names are not 
fixed, and at Kew what the public calls syringa is 
Philadelphus. The notes concerning Napoleon— 
that his piercing eyes read your very heart, and 
that he always wanted an instant answer to a 
question—are amply supported by contemporary 
evidence. These features of the great man have 
—naturally enough—been emphasized by many 
a writer of Napoleonic romance. 

In 1840 travelling outside a coach was con- 
sidered dangerous to the health. We do not 
wonder after reading various records of the 
freezing cold. But we have got over the “‘ danger’”’ 
of opening windows, which was a great concern 
to Mr. Torr’s grandfather. True, he lived to be 
80 and more; but we have seen a good deal 
of consumption in aregion where windows are kept 
closed. Cider-making was once, it appears, as 
successful in Devonshire as in Hereford; but 
country people have a habit of neglecting their 
orchards in other places as well as the borders of 
Dartmoor. They can have plenty of expert 
hints for nothing, but they will not take them. 
This is the bad side of English conservatism. 

Mr. Torr has a good word for box edging in 
gardens, which looks neat and nice when the box 
will grow freely and regularly. It never did in the 
cold region of the garden best known to the present 
writer, but evidently at Wreyland there is a kind 
climate for flowers and shrubs. We read that the 
names Beer and Brewer mean respectively a 
grove of trees and heather. The latter is probably 
true for a heathery district—no one can forget the 
show of purple at the bank opposite Fingle 
Bridge at the right season ; but Brewer can mean 
other things, e.g., a worker in brass, and Beer can 
be related to ‘‘ byre,’’ a hut, cowhouse. 

We should expect Mr. Torr to possess a ghost 
in his fine old house, which, says Meredith, is “‘ a 
distinction above titles ’’; but so far he has only 
had a burglar. We are obliged to him for some 
capital gossip, and we shall be glad to have more. 
Old country lore is dying out fast in these days, 
and not many scholars, perhaps, can manage to 
get their reminiscences into print. 





A Fifteenth Century Bibliography. By Jam 
P. B. Lyell. (Gratton & Co., 2s-nety ome 


Mr. LYELL provides in this booklet an interesti: 
account of a very early bibliography. One ¢ 
the fifteenth-century editions of the well-kno 
Grammar of Guarinus is specially notable 
as containing the ‘Carmina Differentialia’ of,” 
Biffus, its editor, and also a list of his manus — 
scripts and printed books. The latter are three 
in number, and can be identified in Hain’s 
‘ Repertorium,’ which includes four other works 
by _ Biffus. The British Museum has no 
book by him, and Mr. Lyell states that no com= 
plete copy of this edition of Guarinus has been 
previously described. Internal evidence shows 
that the book was probably printed at Milan 
between 1490 and the early part of 1492. 





Dottuare. 
SIR HENRY AUSTIN LEE. 


THE death occurred at Guernsey on November 7 
of Sir Henry Austin Lee, who had retired from his 
post of Commercial Attaché at the British Embassy 
at Paris only two or three days previously. He was: 
an occasional contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ a reply from 
him on Dessin’s Hotel being printed ante, p. 248. 
He attended the Berlin Congress of 1878 as assistant 
private secretary to Lord Beaconsfield. who called 
him his ‘* Admirable Crichton.” <A long account of 
his services is included in ‘ The Foreign Office List,” 
= ag obituary appeared in The Times on Novem- 

er 9. 





Hotices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Ep1IToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘*The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C.4. 


R. Beck (Boston, Mass.), C. GwyN, NIHIL SINE 
Dro, E. H. H. SHORTING, and W. R. W.—AIE 
forwarded. 


Henry Samvuet Branpretu (‘‘Securus judicat 
orbis terrarum’”’).—See under ‘ Notices to Corre- 
spondents,’ ante, p. 148. 

WALTER Winans (‘ Four All” or “ Five All” 
as Tavern Sign).—Explanations of these were 
offered at 8 S. vii. 205 and 395. 

J. K. (South Africa).—Anticipated by corres 
spondents nearer home. See ante, p. 224. The 
explanation of the inscription has been forwarded 
to the querist. “ 

J. R. H. (“ Kogges of Ingland ” : ‘‘ Brystow )s 
—The “cog”? was an.early vessel, ‘‘ supposed, 
says the ‘New Eng. Dict.’ s.v., ‘‘ to have been 
primarily a ship of burden or transport ; but also 
used as a ship of war.’ See the illustrative 
quotations. ‘‘ Brystow”’ was an early spelling 
of Bristol. 











